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FILTER-PRESS FOR LABORA- 
“TORIES. 


W8ILE filter-presses have found ex- 
tensive employment in technical in- 
dustry, but little use has heretofore 
been made of them in chemical labora- 
tories. The chief cause of this has 
peobeny been, that the work to be 

one in chemical laboratories varies 
from day to day, and the filter-presses 
would have to be thoroughly cleaned 
for each new operation, while in the 
technical establishments filter-presses 
are usually employed for the same 
kind of substance day after day. 
Further, in chemical laboratories, the 
liquids to be separated from solids are 
often strongly alkaline or acid, and 
would soon destroy any metallic appa- 
ratus. 

A filtering press suitable for a chemi- 
cal laboratory must possess the 
following qualifications: 1. It 
must be easy to take it to pieces 
and to clean it; 2. All portions 
of it which come in contact 
with liquids must be of glass, 
or porcelain or india-rubber. 

uch an age construct- 
ed by Walther Hempel, is de- 
scribed below (after Ber. d. 
Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1885, 
1434). 

B is an iron stand into the 
bend of which is laid a gutter 
of glass, e (made by splitting a 
large glass-tube length-wise), 
and two large glass-plates, dd, 
which rest in the gutter. 
are the filters pooner, and Cis 
the water-supply. The filters 
are composed of two perforated 

rcelain discs aa, and a thick 

ut soft india-rubber ring 8, 
through a hole in which passes 
the glass-tube c (about 1 centi- 
meter in diameter), which con- 
veys the water or liquid to be 
filtered. 

When the apparatus is to be 
used, either one or both of the 
filters are taken apart, a coarse 
piece of linen cut of the proper 
shape is first laid on one of the 
porcelain discs, and upon this 
a piece of filtering =: pe The 
rubber ring is now laid on, next 
another piece of filtering paper 
a piece of linen, and the secon 
porcelain disc. The whole is 
then screwed together by means 
of four set-screws, protected b 
rubber tips. In this way, cells 
are formed which have filter- 
ing walls on both sides. The 
glass-tube c entering each cell 
is connected with a pressure 
system, obtained by placing the reser- 
voir at a height of at least 6 to 9 feet. 
If possible, it should be still higher. 
When a liquid is to be filtered, it is 
poured, together with the precipitate, 
into the funnel at the very top, when 
it will pass through the filter-sides, 
leaving the sediment behind. At first 
the liquid runs off in a strong stream. 
Gradually, when the cell becomes filled 
with sediment, the liquid passes more 
slowly until it only runs in drops. If 
it is desired to wash the sediment thor- 
oughly, it is best not to allow too large 
a cake of the sediment to collect, but 
to interrupt the addition of new mate- 
rial when the filtrate changes from 
running in a stream to passing through 
in rapid drops. The pinch-cock g 
having then closed, and the glass-tube 
ec having been drawn back until it 
merely passes through the rubber-ring 
and no further, the filter is now con- 
nected with distilled water under 


ressure. 
When the rubber-rings are not in use, 








oar should be kept under water. This 
will prevent their spoiling for years. 


Quantitative Determination of Chlo- 
rate of Potassium in the Urine. 


A MFASURED quantity of the urine is 
freed from any albumin that may be 
present by boiling, the liquid when 
cold brought to the original volume 
with water, and then filtered. A defi- 
nite portion of the filtrate is then put 
into a bottle provided with an accu- 
rately ground stopper, some crystals 
of iodide of potassium added, and the 
contents strongly acidulated with hy- 
drochloric acid, whereupon the bottle 
is carefully stoppered, and the stopper 
securely fastened. It is then placed 
for about fifteen minutes into a steam- 
bath. After being removed and cooled, 
solution of starch is added [the ori- 








Hempel’s filter-press. 


ginal has ‘‘ solution of iodide of zinc 
and starch,” namely, the standard 
volumetric solution prescribed by the 
German Pharmnacopeia; but this is a 
gross blunder, since the free hydro- 
chloric acid present would decompose 
the reagent itself]. It is next titrated 
with ;; normal solution of hyposul- 
phite of sodium. The number of cubic 
centimeters of the latter consumed, 
multiplied by 0.0020433 gives the 
amount of chlorate of patassium aia 
ent in the quantity of urine tested. 


Steamed and Boiled Potatoes: their 
Relative Nutritive Value. 

Pror. P. WAGNER says steamed po- 
tatoes are far more nutritious than 
boiled ones. With the latter, not only 
is more water taken up, but also nu- 
tritious salts are extracted by the sur- 
rounding water. The author publishes 
analyses in support of his opinion.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 











[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. ] 


GLYCERIN OF COMMERCE.* 
BY ROBT. B. WARDER, 


Professor of Chemistry in the School of Pharmacy, 
at Lafayette, Ind. 


WHILE the following paper was sug- 
gested by the query of the A. P. A. 
in regard to the requirements of the 
Pharmacopeeia, the products of the 
— American manufacturers 

ave also been compared with each 
other, and with samples from retail 
druggists of a few central cities. The 
French and German goods sold in the 
Kast have not been included; except, 
perhaps, in a single sample, No. 18, 
which was labelled ‘‘Sarg’s C. P. Gly- 
cerin.” 


SAMPLES. 


® 

Nos. 1-12 represent the man- 
ufacturers, and were all pro- 
cured from original packages 
in the hands of wholesale deal- 
ers, except No. 2 and No. 10; 
these brands are in less fre- 
quent use than the rest, and 
samples were procured from 
the manufacturers, to save the 
expense of expressage from dis- 
tant places. No. 12 isa standard 
English brand, included for 
comparison. 

No. 3 and No. 12 are sold in 
pound bottles, at a much higher 
rate than most of the rest, 
which are sold in cans or casks. 

Nos. 13-20 were procured 
from retail druggists. 

Every effort was made to 
have perfectly clean and dry 
bottles; but circumstances did 
not allow me to see to this per- 
sonally in every case. 


COLOR, ODOR, ETC., AND 
NEUTRALITY. 


Each sample was a colorless 
viscid liquid, except No. 4, 
which had a pale straw color. 

No odor was observed in the 
cold, except in a single sample, 
which had the disagreeable 
candle-like odor of crude gly- 
cerin. Personal observation 
convinces me that the same 
brand is not usually so contam- 
inated. 

When heated on the water- 
bath with the addition of half 
a volume of water,+ odors were 
observed in seven other samples 
—two of them were very slight. 
The retail samples averaged 
better in this respect than those 
representing the manufactu- 
rers. 

No butyric or other acidulous odors 
were developed by warming with an 
equal volume of dilute sulphuric acid. 

“ies faint acid reaction was ob- 
served in some specimens (after dilu- 
tion with one-half volume of water), 
but not sufficient in any case to redden 
litmus paper that was distinctly blue. 
Negative results were also obtained 
(after dilution with ten volumes of 
water) with blue paper slightly in- 
clined to purple. <A purp e paper 
should have been prepared for the 
purpose, but this was omitted till it 
was too late. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


The densities were determined by a 
specific gravity bottles upon an accu- 





+ Read before the Thirty-thirc meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and com- 
municated by the author to this journal. 

*Mr. Kennedy recommends heating with the 
addition of water, ina paper on Glycerin published 
in ‘* Proc. Penn. Pharm. Assoc.,” for 1884, 7 136; 
but this is not required by the Pharmacopeia. __ 
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rate balance. Temperatures were noted 
(from 23.6° to 28.1° C.), and the density 
was calculated in each case for 15.5° 
C. by adding 90.0054 to the density 
found, for each degree centigrade. 
The results are given in the table ap- 
pended, and refer to the density of 
water at 4° C. It will be seen that 
only four samples are fully equal to the 
requirements of the Pharmacopceia, 
while Mr. Kennedy’s determinations 
(as reported to the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1884), 
showed very little deficiency in this 
respect. The bottles were all kept 
tightly corked until these determina- 
tions were made; and although Nos. 
1-15 were examined on a damp day, 
the neck of the bottle used was wide 
enough to allow of prompt filling and 
discharge, and the moisture absorbed 
during manipulation must have been 
inconsiderable.* The bottle was care- 
fully tested with distilled water. Ref- 
erence to water at 15.5° C. instead of 
its maximum density, with the most 
liberal probable correction for tem- 
——_ of the glycerin, would 
scarcely add 0.002 to the densities re- 


a ape itself to be thrown away, 
fore pouring into the test bottles. 
The latter were filled one-eighth full 
with the several samples; they were 
then filled half full with distilled water 
and well shaken, in order to diminish 
the viscosity and facilitate the final 
mixing with the reagent. Each bottle 
was nearly filled with a five-per-cent 
solution of silver nitrate, well shaken, 
and placed on white paper with uni- 
form exposure to diffused light. The 
bottles were taken in order as num- 
bered, and the last was in place five 
minutes after No. 1 had received the 
silver solution. Care was thus taken 
to secure uniformity in the conditions. 
The last two test bottles were filled 
with silver nitrate and distilled water 
respectively, for purposes of compari- 
son. The bottles were observed from 
time to time during five hours’ ex- 
posure to ordinary daylight; after- 
wards they were kept in the dark and 
observed at intervals for fifteen days. 
The more important changes are noted 
in the table. There was no immediate 
change of color in any sample; the 





promptness and speed of the deepening 



























































ported. This margin of allowance } of color and formation of precipitate 
2 Color and precipitate with 
4 AgNO, after 
Ede cs ees 
No. Source. g Z ; é z | als 
g |4|2/2/2| 2/8 
1 | American Glycerin Co., Cincinnati, O., ‘‘ No. 1”.../ 1.248; 113/]4|]4/]C]E 
2 | American Glycerin Co., Cincinnati, O., “C. P.”...} 1.250} 1|3/38)3|]B]B 
3 | Henry Bower, Philadelphia, ‘‘ Pure.”’.............. 907125314) 4;C 1D 
4 | Goodwin Manufacturing Co., St. Louis.... ....... 1.248;4,5/7)] B/E | F 
5 | W. J. M. Gordon, Cincinnati.......... ........06. 1.258;1/3)4/4/C]E 
6 | Hartmann, Laist & Co., Cincinnati.... ..... ... 1.2449;1/1/1;3/B]B 
7 | Hartmann, Laist & Co., Cincinnati................ 1.249'1;1]1;2;A]B 
po 2 OO ee ere ert 1.258} 1} 4/6)/6|);C]D 
9 | Marsh & Harwood, Cleveland, ‘‘28°”......... ... 1.229,1/8)4)/4|)C]F 
10 | Marsh & Harwood, Cleveland, ‘‘30°”............. 1.244/2/;4)/7|)B)E|]F 
11 | Marx & Rawolle, New York......... ........000: 1.258); 1/2/38/3]A]sD 
Pe 1,248;1;/2);2;/2;A]A 
18 | Retail Druggist, Chicago. ............cesssscescees 1.249/1)/1)2713;C]F 
14 | Retail Druggist, Chicago. ........00.sccssecsseceses 1.246)1)/2/);2)/3|/B ]C 
15 | Retail Druggist, Cincinnati ................... .. 1.248};1/3/38/)3/B]C. 
16 | Retail Druggist, Cincinnati............... .s.eee- 1.246/1)4\)/4/4|/B/B 
17 | Retail Druggist, Cincinnati....................06- 1.247; 2|)4/;4),4/]C]D 
18 | Retail Druggist, Cleveland, ‘‘Sarg’s.”............. 1.246) 2|}4|)/7) BB) E| F 
19 | Retail Druggist, Cleveland.............00.ee-eee- 1.248;1/3/4)4)]C]F 
20 | Retail Druggist, Cleveland..................+.s00. 1.2446);1/2'38!'131 BIC 
EXPLANATION, 
Color. Precipitate. 
1. None. 5. Pale violet. A. None. D. Medium. 
2. Almost clear. 6. Gray. B. Very slight. | E. Considerable. 
3. Very pale. 7. Distinct violet. C. Slight. . Heavy. 


4. Pale tinge. 


would bring the majority within the 
limit of 1.250; and if the retail samples 
are diluted by a few tenths of one per 
cent of water beyond the standard, 
this is as likely to arise from unavoid- 
able circumstances as from intent or 
carelessness. Nos. 9 and 10 are not so 
high as we would expect from the 
claims of the makers. 


AORYLIC ACID, ETC. 


Special importance is attached by 
manufacturers to the test with silver 
nitrate for acrylic acid and similar im- 
purities, arising from a partial decom- 
position of fats. The Pharmacopceia 
states that there should be ‘‘ no colora- 
tion,” without specifying the time of 
action, nor the amount of exposure to 
light. Much care is required to secur- 
absolute cleanliness in applying this 
test, as even traces of insensible per- 
spiration from the fingers may in- 
validate the result. Twenty-two 
2-drachm bottles with glass stoppers 
were accordingly very thoroughly 
washed ; the lip of each sample bottle 
was carefully wiped with paper, and 
then rinsed with a portion of the 





* Mr. Kennedy found that glycerin of 1.26 spec. 
to the atmosphere in an open 





grav., flat 
jar, absorbed 7% of moisture in seven days. ‘* Proc. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc.,” for 1879, p. 726. 


varied greatly. The observations could 
have been rendered more accurate by 
providing a series of standard colors, 
in similar bottles from permanent ma- 
terials, with which to compare the 
silver solutions reduced by the gly- 
cerin from time totime. The terms 
used must be understood to be relative 
merely ; for the manufacture of gly- 
cerin in this country has been brou he 
to such a degree of perfection that 
what would usually be called a very 
slight reaction” is recognized in this 
test as a distinct color. 

A reddish or violet tint usually ap- 
peared after a longer or shorter time, 
changing to gray as the precipitates 


began to form. The early appearance 
of a distinct lead gray a No. 8 was 
he several samples 


= exceptional. 
id not maintain the same order of 
discoloration, when observed at differ- 
ent times. Thus after one or two 
hours, No. 12 was less limpid than No. 
6; but after five hours the former 
seemed unchanged, while No. 6 was 
decidedly deeper. The amount of light 
present also hasa very great influence ; 
one test ex near a window to dif- 
fused light from the clear sky became 
about as dark in tee | minutes as a 
duplicate test which been prepared 
two hours before, and which faced the 





interior of a well-lighted room, but 
was protected from the direct glare of 
the windows. 

No. 4 had a decided precipitate after 
three hours; No. 10 had a smaller 
amount at the same time. Three 
samples only showed precipitate on 
the day of wap: 1 seventeen contained 
solid particles after three days; No. 12 
alone was free from precipitate after 
ten days, and a few little specks were 
seen in this after fifteen days. The 
blank test containing silver nitrate 
and distilled water remained perfectly 
limpid for ten days, and showed only 
the slightest discoloration at the time 
of the last observation. This precau- 
tion was deemed needful to demon- 
strate the purity of the water used. 

The table shows considerable varia- 
tion among the several brands, but no 
manufacturer should be condemned 
from the results of these experiments 
with single samples. Considerable 
variations among samples of the same 
brand have been noted. The require- 
ments of the Pharmacopceia should be 
more definitely stated in the next re- 
vision; and if there should be sufficient 
demand for the utmost ible purity, 
an investigation should be made to 
determine the conditions needful to 
secure constant results; especially the 
influence of light, time, and excess 
of silver nitrate. With the present 
reading of the Pharmacopoeia, proba- 
bly not more than one of the samples 
would be condemned, as the analyst 
does not usually think needful to wait 
more than afew minutes for a reaction 
to take place. The retail samples 
average quite as well as those repre- 
senting manufacturers. 


TESTS FOR SUGARS, ETC. 


1. Evaporation Test.—The Pharma- 
copoeia requires that not more than a 
black stain shall remain when about 
two grammes of the glycerin are 
heated to boiling in a small capsule on 
the sand-bath, and then ignited ; while 
sugars leave a porous coal. It may be 
assumed that the lamp is to be re- 
moved when the vapors are ingnited, 
but this is not expressly stated. Varia- 
tions in the intensity of the heat led to 
some misleading results, and the fol- 
lowing plan wastinally adopted. About 
two grammes of glycerin were poured 
into a small platinum crucible, which 
was placed in an inclined position (to 
facilitate access of air) deep in the 
sand-bath. When the liquid began to 
boil, the vapors were ignited and the 
lamp removed. The liquid then burned 
away to the last drop. Comparative 
tests were made with glycerin con- 
taining one-half per cent of sugar, 
added as syrup to insure solution. In 
this case, a considerable mass of porous 
black residue was — left. The 
samples of glycerin nearly always left 
something more than a “black stain ;” 
there were traces of porous substances 
of yellowish-brown to dark color, 
which quickly swelled and carbonized 
when exposed to the flame. The vol- 
ume of this residue before carboniza- 
tion, even when most abundant, was 
judged to be about one-third as great 
as the residue left under like circum- 
stances by the same quantity of gly- 
cerin containing 0.5 per cent cane 
sugar. 

2. Sulphuric acid test.—The Phar- 
macopoeia requires that glycerin shall 
not become dark-colored when warmed 
with an equal bulk of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Some preliminary ex- 
periments gave variations from a 
straw color to a deep amber with the 
same sample on simply mixing the 
two fluids. Heating in the flame re- 
sulted in carbonization and frothing, 
Comparative tests were according made 
with glycerin containg 0.5%, 1%, and 2¢ 
of cane sugar say dtr’ the first 
when mixed with an eq volume of 
acid, became very dark-colored, but 
was not quite opaque for some time. 
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After a few hours it was black; the 
second and third tests became black 
and opaque at once. 

Moderate variations in temperature 
may have marked influence upon the 
intensity of the reaction; and experi- 
ments were therefore made to see how 
much variation was likely to result 
from differences in the _ relative 
amounts of glycerin and acid. Ten 
cubic centimeters of each, at 24° C., 
rose to 97° C. on being mixed, showing 
an increase of 73° from the reaction. 
Five C.c. glycerin mixed with 10 C.c. 
acid rose to 98° C. Ten C.c. glycerin with 
5 C.c. acid rose to91°C. It thus ap- 
pears that considerable variations in 
the quantity of acid may produce little 
variation in the temperature if the 
acid is in excess; but two liquids of 
such — are liable to be imper- 
fectly mixed in a test tube, unless 
special care is taken. If an excess of 
acid remains in contact with the 
glycerin, it may first remove the water 
and then begin a process of carboni- 
zation. In several instances where the 
liquids seemed to be thoroughly mixed 
with the production of a straw-color, 
a dark ring was observed near the 
bottom of the tube after some minutes, 
indicating that an excess of acid in 
that part had escaped thorough mix- 


ing. 

When no flame was applied to the 
mixture, a deep amber was the dark- 
est color obtained, and this was char- 
acterized by a strong fluorescence. The 
color inno case approached that pro- 
duced immediately by glycerin No. 6, 
containing 0.5% of cane-sugar. 

From these two tests we may safely 
conclude that no sugar or like mate- 
rials had been added to any of the 
samples examined; but either the de- 
structive distillation of pure glycerin 
or its dehydration with sulphuric acid, 
may yield traces of substances of 
higher molecular weight, very similar 
in deportment to sugar. 

The use of Fehling’s solution, after 
prvlonged boiling with acid, was con- 
sidered superfluous for the object in 
view. 


MINERAL IMPURITIES AND OXALIC ACID. 


Diluted with ten volumes of water, 
each sample remained perfectly clear 
with addition of barium chloride, cal- 
cium chloride, ammonium oxalate,and 
ammonium sulphide. Sulphates, oxa- 
lates, calcium salts, and the heavy 
metals are -therefore absent. The 
residues lefton evaporation were com- 
bustible, leaving no ash. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The twenty samples tested conform 
very nearly to the requirements of the 
Pharmacopeeia, though a very slight 
excess of moisture is indicated in 
several instances; one sample had a 
disagreeable odor; one also had some 
color, and gave distinct reaction with 
silver nitrate within half an hour. 
The manufacturers maintain a high 
standard of excellence, and retailers, 
so far as observed, do not adulterate 
the goods in their stores. It should be 
mentioned in this connection, howev- 
er, that adulterations are not unknown 
in the East. Cane-sugar seems to be 
generally used for this purpose, since 

lucose is very readily detected by 
Fohling’s solution. 
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Chloral Hydrate and Carbolic Acid, 
when mixed in the proportion of 
1 part of the former to 1.7 parts of the 
latter, melt to a liquid which is soluble 
in water in all proportions.—L’Un. 
pharm. 


APPARATUS FOR POURING MER- 
CURY IN A FINE STREAM. 


H. WestTIEN, of Rostock, states that 
the below-described apparatus has 
been found very serviceable in labo- 
ratories where mercury is frequently 
used for filling thermometer- or other 
tubes. 

Aisa wooden box into which is 
fitted, a short distance above the bot- 
tom, a steel faucet EH, ending in a 

_curved and finely drawn out nozzle 
D. At Hisa most carefully ground 
faucet with handles, one of which is 
connected with the box by a spring. 
On pressing with the hand, or any dis- 
engaged finger of the hand which may 
hold the tube to be filled, against the 
branch H of the handle, the faucet 





Westien’s mercury-pourer. 


may be opened more or less so as to 
permit the mercury to flow out. By 
merely releasing the pressure, the fau- 
cet closes itself.—Zeitsch. f. Instrum., 
1885, 199. 


APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING 
OFF NOXIOUS GASES. 


Most of the contrivances used in 
laboratories for conducting away noxi- 
ous gases are in form of cases, having 
a door or sliding window in front and 
a ventilating shaftabove. These cases 
are usually somewhat dark so that it 

-is difficult to work in them. The noxi- 
ous gases which are given off at first 
fill up the outlet, from which they are 
then eliminated by gradual ventilation. 





yt . 
k is 


( I ) 


Hempel’s Fume flue. 


The gas has meanwhile become so dif- 
fused through the air contained in the 
case, that the chimney, which could 
otherwise have easily aspirated and 
carried off the gas itself, is no ev ad 
able to draw up the volume rapidly 
enough to prevent leakage through the 
cracks or crevices of the case. 

This drawback is completely _re- 
moved, if an arrangement like that 
shown in the cutis used. A narrow 
slit a is cut obliquely upwards into the 
chimney, and upon two iron arms, fas- 
tened into the wall on either side, a 
large plate of glass is laid. Below this 
is placed the evaporating capsule with 
furnace or burner. As shown in the 
cut, a branch gas-pipe may also be 





conducted into the chimney, where a 





light may be kept burning, if neces- 
sary, to increase the draft. Since all 
the air which is drawn into the chim- 
ney has to pass over the evaporating 
capsule, the whole of the escapin 
vapors are immediately conducte 
away.—WALTHER HEMPEL in Ber. d. 
Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1885, 1436. 


Note on the Action of Lime on Qui- 
nine. 


SoME years ago, Masse announced 
that quinine was partly decomposed 
by lime at the temperature of 100° C. 
This statement was afterward contro- 
verted by Passmore, and even by Prof. 
Fresenius. 

Mr. A. R. Haslan now again investi- 
gated the subject. He operated on 4 
Gin. of the best obtainable sulphate of 
quinine, containing 12.85 per cent of 
moisture, and—as the author contin- 
ues—‘‘ thus equal to 3.48 Gm. of pure 
anhydrous sulphate.” This was dis- 
solved in 100 C.c. of a 2-per-cent hydro- 
chloric acid. The solution was then 
divided into portions of 10 C.c. each, 
each representing 0.348 Gm. -of sul- 
phate of quinine. To each of them 5 
Gm. of hydrate of lime were added; 
five of the solutions thus prepared 
were evaporated to dryness over sul- 
phuric acid, and the other five on a 
water-bath. All of them were then 
completely exhausted by ether in a 
continuous extraction apparatus. 

In all the five experiments in which 
heat was employed, the author found 
a considerable difference in the quan- 
tity of alkaloid found and that which 
should theoretically be the yield, and 
which, though never in his experience 
exceeding 6 per cent (considerably 
below Masse’s result) is yet sufficient 
to confirm the latter’s opinion. The 
following table exhibits the results of 
the experiments: 


Loss. Loss. 
Heated to 100° C. No heat used. 
ty 0.018 0.001 
2. 0.016 0.004 
3. 0.021 0.002 
4, 0.021 . 0.002 
5. 0.017 0.001 
Average, 0.018 0.001 


Average, 5.1%. 


It would also appear that lime de- 
composes quinine at a much lower tem- 
perature than 100° C., as 1 Gm. of 
sulphate, when exposed for four hours 
to a temperature of 70° C., and then 
evaporated to dryness over sulphuric 
acid, was found to have lost 0.032 or 
3.2 per cent.—After Chem. and Drugg. 

[Note by Ed. A. D.—There is no evi- 
dence that the author detefmined the 
amount of pure quinine in the salt ex- 
amined by any other way than by de- 
ducting the amount of water. . It is, 
therefore, impossible to vouch for the 
absolute correctness of his conclu- 
sions. ] 


Bleaching Linseed Oil. 


ACCORDING to the Independent Jour- 
nal, linseed oil may be bleached by the 
following process: Introduce about 
18 pounds of the oil into a 6-gallon 
bottle or uncovered carboy, and add 
about 10 pints of a solution of 100 

arts of sulphate of iron (copperas) 
in 150 parts of soft water. en ex- 
pose the vessel to direct sunlight, and 
shake the contents, at least once a 
day, thoroughly. The rate of bleach- 
ing depends on the temperature and 
intensity of sunlight. In place of the 
sulphate of iron, sulphate of lead may 
be used. For 100 parts of oil, 2 parts 
of lead sulphate are taken, first inti- 
mately mixed with a little of the oil, 
and then with the remainder. 


Permanganate of Aluminium is re- 

orted to be used, or at least about to 

used, as the active constituent in 
popular disinfecting liquids. 
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Precipitates in Fluid Extracts.* 


In continuation of his previous in- 
vestigations on the subject mentioned 
in the title, and on kindred phenom- 
ena, Prof. J. U. Lloyd presented a new 
series of facts and observations which 
are here given in a condensed form. 

In the paper presented last year, he 
proved that a solution may be, as it 
were, disintegrated by means of the 
capillary action of a passive material, 
such as filter-paper or wood-pulp. A 
piece of filtering paper, for instance, 
partially immersed into the solution 
of some metallic salt, will soak up a 
portion of the solution, but in such 
a way that the highest point to 
which the liquid rises will contain 
more of the metallic constituent than 
portions situated farther down. Or 
else, two or more different substances 
may be in solution, which may be 
drawn up to different heights by par- 
tial immersion of filtering paper into 
the liquid. , 

The next point to which Prof. 
Lloyd devoted attention, was the ques- 
tion whether the dissociation above 
noted would take arm also when the 

assive capillary body was immersed 
in the solution. 





were probably due to unavoidable de- 
fects in manipulation. ? 

It appears, therefore, that filtering 
paper dipped into such solutions not 
0 fas up a certain quantity of 
the solution, but also abstracts from 
that portion which it is unable to ab- 
sorb a further quantity of the dis- 
solved material. 

Recognizing this fact, it might be 
inferred that unless the era really 
has a decided affinity for the substance 
dissolved, the solution squeezed from 
it would be more concentrated than 
the original liquid. The result shows, 
however, that the contrary is true, 
for in no instance did the expressed 
fractions of any series contain as much 
dissolved matter as a like bulk of the 
original liquid; and in but two cases 
did it equal the solution after immer- 
sion of the paper. 

The average total amount of sub- 
stance recovered from two fluidrachms 
of the liquid expressed from the satu- 
rated paper is given in Column C of 
the above table. 

The table also shows that each sur- 
plus liquid, after the saturation of the 
paper, contained a decreased amount 
of dissolved matter as compared with 
the original solution, and that with 

















A B Cc 

Two fluid dra’msjAverage in two 

‘ of the liquid re-| fluid drachms of 

Two fluid drachms o f maining after} the mixed ex- 

original liquid. saturation of| pressed liquids. 
the paper. ro 
No. 1 Hydrochlorate of berberine! 0.177 grain precipitate. .|0.143=817. ... 0.086 =497. 
No. 2 Sulphuric acid............ 9.0 C.c. soda sol. req’d.| 8.4=917.... 7.3=81%. 
Se NY ~ errs LS the aR ie 13.6=89%. .- .| 13.9=912 
No. 4 Carbazotate of ammonium.| 2.777 grains precipitate. 2.370=852. ... 2.338=847. 
eS OE rr 9.4 C.c, soda sol. req’d.| 9.2=98%... . 3.9=51% 
No. 6 Hydrochlorate of quinine.| 1.182 grains precipitate. 1.100=93¢ .. ot 0.857= 737. 
No. 7 Bisulphate of quinine..... 3.481 grains penaigetate. GT) Sts... . .{1.318=38¢. 





The average los from the solutions, after saturation of papers, was 9 per cent. 
The average loss from the solutions, obtained by pressure, was 33 per cent. 


The experiments were conducted in 
the following manner: Solutions of 
known strength of certain chemical 
compounds were made, and in a defi- 
nite portion of each some filtering-pa- 
per was immersed, then removed and 
subjected to expression in such a way 
that the expressed liquid was collected 
in portions for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the different fractions 
contained different relative amounts of 
the substance dissolved. The remain- 
ing solution was also examined, to 
determine whether its strength had 
been diminished. The results obtained 
with the substances experimented 
with are given in the above table. 

Explanation.—A solution of citric 
acid [see Table, No. 3], in water 
was prepared of such strength that 
two fluidrachms [this is the amount 
of solution understood in each case] 
required for complete saturation 15.2 
C.c. of normal soda solution. After 
filtering paper had been dipped in 
the solution, the remainder of the 
latter had become weaker, so that 
two fluidrachms required only 13.6 
C.c. of soda solution. Similarly, a 
solution of bisulphate of quinine (No. 
7), when assayed by precipitation with 
picrate of ammonium, and yielding 
3.481 grains of the precipitate from 
two fluidrachms of the solution, only 
contained 3.371 grains in the same 
volume after paper had been dipped in 


it. 

The liquids pressed from the filter- 
ing-papers in fractions showed consid- 
erable discrepancy. In most cases, 
each succeeding fraction contained 
less of the dissolved matter than the 
preceding one. In a few cases, some 
succeeding portions were stronger in 
contents of dissolved matter than pre- 
vious ones, but these discrepancies 





* Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the 
snes Pharm, Asso. at Pittsburgh, by Prof. J. U. 
oy 





one exception (No. 3) there was a 
marked decrease in the averages of 
the expressed liquid, as compared with 
the surplus liquid. There was a loss 
of nine per cent in the saturated solu- 
tions and of nearly one-third (33 per 
cent) in the expressed liquids, from 
which general result the author de- 
duces the following: 
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Explanation.—The Gots on left side represent the original liquid. 
The first dot to the right represents the decrease in dissolved matter after saturation of the 


paper. . 
"Each dot thereafter represents the position of the corresponding fraction of expressed liguid. 
‘The figures on the left show the pumber of the experiment, aad correspond with our text and 


tables. ‘ 
‘in order to bring al! the experiments into the required space, they were nct taken in natural 
order and are drawn on different scases. 


1st. The dipping of substances like 
filter paper into such solutions as we 
have here considered may be attended 
by a separation of dissolved matters. 

2d. Liquids expressed from such 
materials do not necessarily contain 





the proportion of dissolved matter that 
was held by the original solution. 

3d. Like amounts of the expressed 
liquids (as shown before) may vary 
greatly in composition. 

In these experiments, dry, passive 
materials have been soaked in liquids 
that contain in solution the soluble 
substances with which the materials 
were brought into contact, while in 
the exhaustion of a vegetable drug 
the liquid is free from contamination, 
and the substances to be extracted are 
locked up in the dry plant, and there 
associated with the passive insoluble 
materials. 

This is an important distinction, 
and the problem under consideration 
demands an investigation of that fea- 
ture, which, owing to the length of 
this paper, will be deferred until an- 
other meeting. 

In order to picture to the eye the 
decreasing ratio of solid constituents 
in the liquids manipulated with, the 
accompanying diagram is drawn up 
by Prof. Lloyd. 

The numbered dots on the left side 
represent the corresponding original 
fluids. The first dot to the right (next 
to the numbered dots) represents the 
decrease in dissolved matter after 
saturation of the paper. Each suc- 
ceeding dot represents the position of 
the corresponding fraction .of ex- 
pressed liquid. The figures on the left 
show the number of the experiment, 
and correspond with the numbers in 
the table. 


Oleate of Mercury.* 


THE subject of the query was the 
following: ‘‘Is pure oleic acid for the 
preparation of oleates equal to an acid 
which still contains some stearic acid?” 
From Prof. Emlen Painter’s paper on 
this subject we abstract the more im- 
portant portions. He says: 

‘The above query suggested to me 
the offering of a few notes on the 
reparation of Oleate of Mercury. 

his valuable therapeutical agent, 
which is so prone to decomposition 
when made by the usual method (and 
that of the Pharmacopoeia) of heating 
together at a moderate temperature 
oleic acid and mercuric oxide, has 
been the subject of a number of ex- 
periments made in the endeavor to 
obtain amore stable article. I have 
used the various acids obtainable in 
trade channels, and I find little or no 
difference between the purest and the 
poorest acids, as regards the keeping 
qualities of the oleate. I have, how- 
ever, been unable to either make or 
obtain an acid to correspond exactly 
with ‘oleic acid’ of the Pharmaco- 
poeia (aside from its sp. gr., which is 
evidently a mistake). et by first 
making ‘lead plaster’ from olive oil, 
litharge and water, dissolving out the 
oleate with petroleum benzin, decom- 
posing this with muriatic acid, wash- 
ing well with water, and evaporatin 
the separated benzin solution, I ha 
an acid which I think was as near that 
of the Pharmacopceia as may be ob- 
tained. It had a much higher sp. gr. 
and a slight odor and taste, otherwise 
it would stand the tests except as to the 
freezing point, which I did not take. 
Oleate of merc made from this 
acid I could see but little if any differ- 
ence in from that made with purified 
red oil; if there was any difference it 
was in favor of the red oil preparation. 
The red oil employed was carefully 
selected, and nearly all the stearic 
acid and other fatty acids were sepa- 
rated by Dr. Rice’s method (Am. J. P., 
Jan., 1873). 

‘‘T had employed in my experiments 
up to this time yellow oxide of mer- 
cury ;I then substituted the very finely 
triturated red oxide, and found it dis- 
solved more readily than the other, 
and made a more satisfactory product; 

* Abstract of a paper read by Prof. Emlen 


Painter at the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Am. Pharm. Assoc, at Pittsburgh, ai 
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also, the more prolonged the heat 
(even at the very moderate tempera- 
ture of 120° F.) the sooner the oleate 
evinced a change, by assuming a 
bluish hue on the surface, from reduc- 
tion of the mercury. My experiments 
further demonstrated very clearly to 
my mind that no heat whatever should 
be employed in making this prepara- 
tion. e oxide and acid combine 
readily without, even to saturation of 
the acid, and in the winter season it 
is but aquestion of afew days, while at 
this season of the year one day will 
suffice to make the finished oleate. . . . 

‘*My mode of manipulation is this— 
to first thoroughly triturate in a 
liberal-sized mortar any convenient 
quantity of red precipitate until it is 
reduced to a uniformly very fine 
powder, then mix the required amount 
of oleic acid (so as to have 20 or 25 per 
cent of the oxide) in such a way that 
there will be no lumps, and a perfectly 
smooth and uniform mixture will be 
the result—this is the only difficult 
part of the operation—then set the 
mixture aside for a few hours, when 
again mix thoroughly, and if the mix- 
ture has lost, or nearly so, the red 
color, put it in suitable vessels, which 
shouid be completely and tightly cov- 
ered, so as to exclude the air; if, how- 
ever, the mixture has still a deep 
color, showing that the red oxide is 
yet uncombined, from low tempera- 
ture or other causes, again set aside; 
this operation is to be repeated as 
often as may be required, two or three 
times at furthest will suffice; after 
standing a day it will be found to have 
entirely lost its red or pinkish cast 
and to have assumed the yellow color 
of the oleate; the water formed by the 
reaction is of course admixed, proba- 
bly forming a hydrate, as there is no 
appearance of free water being pres- 
ent. The following equation shows 
the reaction: 


HgO + 2C,sH3,O02 = Hyz(CisHs102)2 + H,O 


‘*Now, to come to the query, as re- 
lates to the mercurial compound ‘is 
pure oleic acid equal to 
acid containing a portion 
of stearic acid?’ For mak- 
ing an oleate of the offici- 
nal strength I would say, 
it is not, and that the 
quantity of stearic acid 
present should be sufficient 
to make the finished pro- 
duct the consistence of a 
soft solid. But for making 
a 20 or 25 per cent solution 
I can see no disadvantage 
in employing as pure an 
acid as may be obtained, 
at the same time I consider 
purified red oil, before men- 
tioned, and as a by 
Dr. Squibb and other ma- 
nufacturers, all that is to 
be desired in making this 
oleate. I find it to be more 
satisfactory in practice 
than an acid from lard oil 
made by Dr. Squibb, al- 
though the latter is presu- 
mably purer from the fact 
that it is sold at just three 
times the price. It doubt- 
less contains less of the 
oxy-oleic acid, the samples 
examined having a _ less 
marked effect upen test paper; it, 
however, seems to have as much odor. 
and as deep a color, and I am inclined 
to the belief that it contains more or 
less non-decomposed oil, as it does not 
act so promptly on a given quantity 
of mercuric oxide. I have not had the 
opportunity to test its saturating 
power, however, or the stability of the 
product, as compared with the other 
acids.” ... 

[When the concentrated oleate is to 
be reduced in strength, some neutral 
substance may be used instead of oleic 
acid. Prof. Painter says that he has 











used petroleum ointment, oil, and 
plasma for this purpose. Regarding 
troleum ointment, he says:] 

‘Tt has been repeatedly asserted that 
petroleum ointment (vaseline) should 
not be used as an excipient where the 
drug incorporated is intended to be 
absorbed; and from the experiments 
of Dr. Kiernan (Drug. Cir., April, 1884) 
it would appear that absorption is pre- 
vented completely by the presence of 
vaseline, whilst with a lard excipient 
he had a decided effect. On the other 
hand, the experiments of Mr. E. 
Joerss (AM. DruGGISsT, August, 1885) 
would go to prove that petroleum oint- 
ment is the better excipient of the two. 
My experience has been, in dispensing 
the oleate of mercury, that quite as 
satisfactory results have been obtained 


from that diluted with vaseline as with 





Hempel’s oxygen apparatus. 


oleic acid, and I have been informed 
by the patients using it that it was 
equally prompt in its action. 

‘*Tam inclined to believe that vaseline 
is a proper diluent for oleate of mer- 
cury where it is required of a less per- 
centage of the base than the combining 
proportions, even if the oleate is ab- 
sorbed less freely when much diluted, 


as the higher percentages are used, © 




















Hempel’s hydrofluoric acid apparatus. 





he found it of advantage to mix 
about 25 per cent of ether with the oleic 
acid contained in a bottle, so as to ren- 
der it more liquid. The oxide can then 
be shaken up with it, and when it is 
dissolved, the ether can easily be driven 
off by stirring in an open vessel. ] 


APPARATUS FOR PREPARING 
OXYGEN GAS. 


WALTHER HEMPEL reports that, 
during his visit to New York in 1881, 
he saw an craps for preparing 
oxygen gas, which deserves.to be more 
generally adopted. He could not as- 
certain who was the originator of it. 

The apparatus consists of a cast- 
iron generator, A, with ground cover 
a, which is made tight by asbestos 

acking and clamps. Into the cover 
is fitted a tube, of about 14 inch in- 
ternal diameter, ending in a funnel 
above, and having a lateral branch 
for conducting off the gas. The tube 
c is connected with the gasometer by 
means of a rubber or glass tube. 

When starting the operation, about 
50 Gm. of chlorate of potassium is 
poured in the funnel, and allowed to 
fall into the apparatus by opening the 
faucet (which should have a bore of at 
least } inch). The fire is then started, 
and as soon as oxygen gas commences 
to be given off, which may be recog- 
nized by a glowing match being re- 
kindled when held down in the fun- 
nel, the faucet is closed, and the gas 
collected. When the current of the 
latter diminishes, which is recognized 
by the diminished flow of water from 
the gasometer, a fresh supply. of 50 
Gm. of the chlorate is put into the 
funnel, and made to fall into the re- 
tort by rapidly opening the faucet. 

This mode of operating has the ad- 
vantage that at no time are large 
quantities of chlorate acted on at once. 
After a short time, such an amount of 
chloride of potassium has been formed, 
acting as diluent, that no danger is 
encountered even if the gas is given 
off very violently.—Ber. d. Deutsch. 
Chem. Gies., 1885, 1440. 


PREPARATIONS OF HY- 
DROFLUORIC ACID IN 
IRON RETORTS. 


WALTHER HEMPEL has 
found that iron retorts may 
be ome’ in the prepa- 
ration of hydrofluoric acid, 
provided only concentrated 
sulphuric acid is used to 
decompose the fluorspar. 

An iron retort ,of the 
shape shown in the cut is 
connected with an iron 
pipe, about 14 inches in 

iameter, which is connect- 
ed at b by means of a flange 
with a lead pipe leading 
to the condenser. The lat- 
ter is alead cylinder, about 
6 inches wide and 28 inches 
high, having an exit tube c 
at the bottom, and provided 
with a cooling worm d. It 
is filled with coarse pieces 
of wood charcoal. 

The retort having been 
charged with 1 kilo each of 
fluorspar and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, heat is ap- 


when a constitutional effect is desired , plied,best over a naked fire. The vapor 


and the lower percentages when used 
merely for the local effect. Besides, 
the different percentages then would 
be of about the same consistence, 
which is quite an advantage in the pre- 
servation and dispensing of this pre- 
paration. 

‘*Since writing the above, I find that 
the lard-oil oleate does not keep so well 
as the red-oil oleate, both made in pre- 
cisely the same way, at the same time, 
and with the same oxide of mercury.” 

[During the discussion sent this 
paper, Mr. W.S. Thompson stated that 





passing over, rises through the pieces 
of charcoal, but is there encountered 
by water dripping downwards from a 
lead capsule placed on the condenser, 
into the bottom of which some fine 
holes had been punched, and which had 
been charged with about 750 C.c. (26 fl. 
oz.) of distilled water. When no more 
liquid drips from c, the contents of the 
leaden receiver f are poured back into 
the capsule on top of the condenser, 
and the distillation continued until 
the retort is at alow red heat. On 
opening it, its contents of dry plaster 
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of Paris may easily be removed with 
an iron chisel. 

The most simple method of purify- 
ing the hydrofluoric acid thus pro- 
duced, according to Hempel, is the 
following: 

Divide the product into two equal 
portions, slightly supersaturate one por- 
tion with ammonia, then mix it with 
the second portion, and evaporate in a 
platinum capsule. When properly 
concentrated, crystals of the acid 
fluoride of ammonium (hydrogen 
ammonium _ fluoride) crystallize out, 
which (after being separated from the 
liquid by a glass funnel, covered with 
wax, or an india-rubber funnel) may 
be re-crystallized, and thus obtained 
perfectly pure. This salt may be pre- 
served in a wooden or paper box, with- 
out alteration, and may be used for 
most purposes for which hydrofluoric 
acid is required.—Ber. d. Deutsch. 
Chem. Ges., 1885, 1438. 


Fused Caustic Potash of Commerce. 


Mr. EpwarpD GOEBEL, of Louisville, 
Ky., had undertaken the examination 
of this subject, forming the topic of 
a query, and from his report, read at 
the meeting of the Am. Pharm. Ass., 
held at Pittsburgh, we take the fol- 
lowing. 

Eight samples were examined, de- 
riv from four different sources. 
Without quoting the author’s descrip- 
tion of his method of analysis, we will 
at once give the results: 
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Sample. aBP - a a 

Ses “ ® 

a5 a$$ 25 |3 : 

as | 2% | $8 les | § 

e 16 mio 
As iiiet 77.251 | 7.85 '70.88 |1.009/20.261 
B1.. ..| 79.538 6384/74. 357 0.971)18.288 
B2....| 78.26 7. 393/72 . 26 0.929)19.418 
Cl1......| 79.54 9.611)71.74 1.011/17. 628 
C2......| 76.77 |11.092/67.281/0. 167/20.86 
i) Bae. 76.34 |11.545/66.97 |0.998|20.487 
D2....} 76.19 |15.843/63.332)/0.801/20.024 
D3 ....| 75.48 6.677/70.061 1.099/22.163 





A glance at this table shows what is 
probably a well-known fact, namely, 
that the commercial stick-caustic falls 
far short of the officinal requirements, 
i. .e., 90 per cent alkali, instead of 
which we have from 75 to 79 per cent. 
The water percentage varies from 17 
to 22. The National Dispensatory 
states that commercial potassa usually 
contains ‘‘an excess of 6 to 8 per cent 
of water.” The United States Dispen- 
satory gives the amount at 15 to 28 per 
cent, a wider range of divergence than 
found to exist in the samples examined. 

In order to ascertain if any of this 
excess of water might be gotten rid of 
in preparing a moulded caustic, a 
small quantity was prepared accord- 
ing to the offinal directions for making 
liquor potassee, evaporating the clear 
mn wer Be to such density as would ad- 
mit of its being poured into the mould. 
Two separate lots were made, and they 
assa, ms | respectively 71 and 75 per cent 
of alkali, including a large percentage 
of carbonate. These results seem to 
indicate that the percentage of water 
in the commercial caustics can be but 
little, if at all, reduced if the product 
is to be moulded. The carbonate, 
ranging, as it does, from 6 to 15 per 
cent, seems to be in unduly large pro- 
portions, however. Our pharmaco- 
ere gives no definite limit of car- 

mate allowed. Would it not be a 
desirable change in the Pharmacopeceia 
torequirea minimum alkali percentage 
of 75 in place of 90, which is unattain- 
able in the convenient stick form which 
we are now using?* And might it not 


* 67 parts of this, instead of pepe of a 90-per- 
cent caustic, would be required for making liquor 








be well to give a quantitative test for 
carbonate, allowing, for instance, 5 per 
cent of this impurity? 


Medicinal Properties of Rhamnus 

Purshiana and Rh. Catharticus. 

In reply to a query regarding the 
relative degree of laxative action in- 
herent to the above-mentioned drugs, 
Mr. George W. Kennedy read a paper 
before the Am. Pharm. Assoc., of 
which the following is an abstract : 

Rhamnus catharticus requires a 
stronger alcoholic menstruum for ex- 
traction and for keeping the resinous 
matters in solution than Rhamnus 
Purshiana. 12 fluid ounces of alcohol, 
in the pint of fluid extract, are neces- 
sary in the former, and 11 fl. oz. are 
sufficient in the latter case. The taste 
of the two fluid extracts differs some- 
what, particularly in this that Rham- 
nus Purshiana is more intensely bit- 
ter. 

As to their relative medicinal effects, 
Mr. Kennedy states that the reports 
of the medical gentlemen who made 
experiments with them, agree quite 
closely, and quotes as an example the 
following notes from Dr. I. T. Wil- 
trout, of Hudson, Wis. 

‘“‘The samples of fluid extract of 
Rhamunus catharticus and Rhamnus 
Purshiana given me for trial have 
more than met my highest expecta- 
tions. I used these preparations in 
cases of constipation characterized by 
atony or paresis of the muscular coat 
of the bowels, induced by a catarrhal 
condition of the stomach and small in- 
testines. They gave free evacuations 
in small doses, say from 30 to 50 drops, 
with no pain, and materially improved 
theappetite. The evident action is upon 
the nerve terminals and in this way 
reflexly stimulating muscular con- 
tractility and glandular secretions. 
The common experience was that a di- 
minished dose was needed to assure 
the daily purpose. I also used the 
remedies on womenin whom the colon 
was allowed to distend from neglect 
and inattention; in all instances they 
were efficient. I think these remedies 
might be usefully prescribed with aloes 
when there is no pelvic or uterine dif- 
ficulty, and thus act on the whole 
bowel. I have prescribed these 
remedies in combination with the 
phosphate of sodium in chronic con- 
stipation, attributable to a _ bilious 
condition. It wonderfully accelerates 
the action of the phosphate and 
arrests a sick headache promptly, and 
does not deplete ‘the system. I 
think these remedies have a wide 
province, and if the extracts are al- 
ways as reliable as those you sent, 
will ,be used in the cases enumerated. 
I have prescribed these remedies in a 
large number of cases and my con- 
clusions as to their relative strength 
is, that a smaller quantity of the 
Rhamnus Purshiana is required both 
as a laxative and as a cathartic, but 
it is a little nauseating.” 

In regard to the squeamish action 
of the drug noticed by Dr. Wiltrout, 
in the Cascara Sagrada, this has like- 
wise been observed in the bark of the 
Rhamnus Frangula the first year after 
gathering, but when two or three 
years old, it retains only the purgative 
power, and is much similar in its ef- 
fect to that of rhubarb, consequently 
most authorities forbid its use until 
pce years from the time it is gath- 
ered. 


Solubility of Lithium Carbonate in 
Water. 


RECENT experiments made by Bewad 
show that carbonate of lithium is 
soluble: 

in 71 parts of water at 10° C. 


“ce "5 “ec “é “ec 20° C. 
“ec 85 “ec se “ec 50° C. 
“ce 137 “ec “ee “ec 100° Cc; 


At 15°C. (69° F.) the solubility will 
be about 1 in 80. 





Peptone Soup. 


THE administration of artificially di- 
gested or gah food to persons 
suffering from enfeebled or diseased 
digestive organs has become a rec- 
ognized form of treatment, and is, in 
many cases, the only means by which 
life can be prolonged. Quite a num- 
ber of peptonized foods are obtainable 
in the market, yet there are many 
localities where they may not be readily 
procurable, or some other reason may 
exist for preparing them at home. -In 
such cases, the following directions, 
which Dr. W. Jaworski, of Karlsbad, 
is in the habit of giving, will be found 
to produce an excellent product: 

rocure each day a suitable piece of 
beef (best from the back), or of veal 
(from quarter), free from bone, sinew 
or fat, and scrape it with a blunt knife 
until one pound has been scraped off. 
It takes at least two pounds of but- 
cher’s meat to obtain that quantity. 
Place the scraped meat into a pot (not 
made of metal, or at least perfectl 
lined), then pour on 1 quart of soft 
water, and mix with a wooden spoon. 
Next add, constantly stirring, 14 fluid- 
ounces of diluted hydrochoric acid, 
and afterwards 8 grains of ‘* Pepsinum 
Germanicum solubile ” [in place of this 
it will much preferable to use the 
American scale pepsin]. Mix inti- 
mately, place the pot over night on a 
warm stove or other suitable appara- 
tus [it should not feel hot tothe hand], 
and see that it is occasionally stirred 
up. Next morning boil the contents 
at amoderate heat, frequently stirring, 
until they have become a homogeneous 
pulp, which will require one or two 
ours. [Care should be taken lest the 
mass become too dry. A little boiling 
water may be added from time to 
time.] Then remove any fat that may 
float on top, and strain through a 
sieve or colander, to free the pulp 
from any remaining fibres or undis- 
solved pieces, diluting the mass, for 
this purpose, with boiling water, if 
necessary. Finally, add enough of a 
ten-per-cent solution of carbonate of 
sodium, until the acid taste has been 
nearly all removed. 

Many patients will partake of this 
soup without further seasoning. Others 
again do not like to take it without. 
For this purpose, Dr. Jaworski recom- 
mends to roast 1 or 2spoonfuls of flour 
with a little fresh butter, and to add 
this to the soup; or he directs 4 oz. of 
the juice of roast-beef (free from fat) 
to be added. In some cases, the addi- 
tion of sugar or wine, or rum, or 
cognac will make it more palatable. 
It tastes best when it has a faintly 
acid taste and is eaten warm. 

A quantity of soup prepared from 
1 pound of meat is usually sufficient 
for the daily use of one patient. In 
summer, it must be prepared fresh 
every day. In the cooler season, a 
somewhat larger ——— may be 
made, and this may be prevented from 
— too rapidly by the addition of 
about 8 grains of salicylic acid per 
pound of meat. -After Deutsch. lie. 
Zeit., July 20th. , 


Remarks on the Construction of 
Chemical Equations. 


As a supplement to the article with 
the above heading published in a re- 
cent number (page 151), we would men- 
tion that Mr. James Bottomley, in a 
note to the editor of the Chemical 
News Guly 10th) draws his attention 
to the fact that he was the first to use 
such a method, and that it was first 
ae in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 

anchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society,” vol. xvii. (session 1877-78), 
and afterwards reprinted in the Chemi- 
cal News. He gave the method in a 
general form, and some applications 
of it. It has, however, remained al- 
most unknown, and has not found its 
way into any text-book of chemistry. 
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A NEW METHOD OF QUANTITA- 
TIVE ESTIMATION OF IODINE, 
BROMINE, AND _ CHLORINE, 
WHEN PRESENT TOGETHER. 


THE following method, devised by 
G. Weiss, of Hamburg, has just been 
made public: ; 

If iodine, bromine, and chlorine are 
reg ag in oxygen acids, ther must 

rst be reduced to more simple com- 
ag which may be accomplished 

y hydrosulphuric acid, sulphide of 
calcium, hyposulphite of sodium, or 
other agents. If they are present in a 
free state, or combined among them- 
selves, they are best converted into 
easily soluble zinc salts by simply agi- 
tating with zinc dust. It is not neces- 
sary that metallic iodides, etc., that 
may be present, should be soluble in 
water, since even insoluble ones (as 
cuprous iodide) are easily decomposed 
by the below-mentioned process. The 
best results are obtained when the so- 
lution is as neutral as possible and free 
from salts of ammonium. 

The operation is conducted in the 
apparatus shown in the cut. The liquid 
in which the halogens are to be esti- 
mated is put into the tube b, together 
with asmall excess of moderately con- 
centrated solution of neutral ferric 
sulphate. The tube is immediately 
connected with the absorbing vessels 
c, d (and if necessary even a third one), 
which contain a concentrated solution 
of iodide of potassium, and a current 
of air, entering at a, immediately aspi- 
rated through the apparatus. Theccn- 
tents of b are then gently warmed with 
a small flame, and afterwards more 
strongly, to boiling. The current of 
air and steam then carries the whole of 
the iodine (which is liberated) into the 
absorbing vessels. The reaction is as 


follows: 
Fez (SOu)2 + 2KI = 2FeSO, + K.SO. + 
ferric iodide ferrous potassium 
sulphate potassium — sulphate 
+ Is 
iodine. 


In the solution which has absorbed 
the iodine, the latter is determined by 
titrating with hyposulphite of sodium. 
Not a trace of bromine is carried over 
if the solutions are neutral. 

The residue in 6 is now cooled, and 
the two absorbing vessels c and d are 
charged with dilute ammonia. After 
the current of air has been started 
again, permanganate of potassium (in 
not too large excess) is added to the 
contents of b, and the connection hav- 
ing been made, the tube heated to 50° 
or 60° C. (122°-140° F.) by means of a 
water-bath. Very soon the bromine 
will begin to be given off, and after 
about one hour the whole of it is usu- 
ally carried over. The bromine may 
be determined volumetrically by silver 
solution; best, however, gravimetri- 
cally, as silver bromide. 

The chlorine still contained in the 
residue might now be determined 

vimetrically, but the presence of the 
oreign substances interferes with ac- 
curate results. It is preferable to deter- 
mine, in a fresh portion of the original 
solution, the whole of the iodine, bro- 
mine, and chlorine as silver salt, and 
then to deduct from this the amount 
of iodide and chloride found.—Repert. 
d. Anal. Chem., 1885, 238. 


Paraldehyde an Antidote to Strych- 
nine. 


ACCORDING to the Chemiker Zeitung, 
Protessor Bokai, of Klansenburg Uni- 
versity, has found paraldehyde to be an 
excellent antidote to strychnine, rab- 
bits having been found to bear with 
immunity ten times the lethal dose of 
strychnine when the poison had been 
previously mixed with paraldehyde. 

Chloraldehyde has often been used in 
cases of poisoning with strychnine, 

but this substance acts injuriously on 
the heart, which paraldehyde does not. 





In cases of human poisoning, Profes- 
sor Bokai recommends a dose of from 
6 to 10 grammes of paraldehyde twice 
daily until prolonged sleep sets in; but 
at present no case has occurred ad- 
mitting of experiment. Herr Bokai 
further suggests the use of paralde- 
hyde as an antidote to brucine, the- 
baine, and picrotoxine. Simultane- 
ously with Bokai, Cerrello and Du- 
jardin- Beaumetz have likewise claimed 
the recognition of paraldehyde as an 
antidote to strychnine.—Chem. and 
Drugg. 





Weiss’ apparatus for estimation of bromine, etc. 


Ferrated Cod-Liver Oil. 


THE iron salt most suitable for pre- 
paring a stable and agreeable ferrated 
cod-liver oil is probably the benzoate. 
Yet the commercial benzoate is often 
useless for this purpose, as it is fre- 

uently insoluble in fixed oils. It is, 
therefore, advisable to prepare this 
salt fresh, when wanted, which may 
be done in the following manner: 

60 parts of artificial benzoic acid 
(made from toluol) are dissolved in 
300 parts of boiling water and mixed 
with 102 parts of officinal water of 
ammonia (of 10%). This solution of 
benzoate of ammonium is gradually, 
and under stirring, mixed with 100 
parts of solution of ferric chloride 


























Johnson’s apparatus for continuous extraction. 


(Germ. Pharm., 10%; or 264 parts of 
Liquor Ferri Chloridi, U. S. Pharm.) 
diluted with 300 parts of water. The 
resulting precipitate is collected on a 
strainer and washed with water until 


- the be wage no longer give a chlorine 


reaction. The precipitate is then freed 
from most of the water by pressure, 
and dried. 

20 parts of this benzoate of iron 
are triturated with 5 parts of benzoic 
acid (from toluol) and a little cod-liver 
oil to a smooth paste, then enough 





cod-liver oil added to amount alto. 
— to 1,000 parts, and the mixture 

igested one hour on the steam or 
water-bath, under constant emir a 
The finished preparation is now fi 
tered, and appears as a clear, brown 
oily liquid, containing 2% of benzoate 
of iron (or 0.3% of metallic iron), hav- 
ing a pleasant taste, and not liable to 
ae ScHwarz, in Pharm. Zeit. 
(July 4th). 


APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUS 
EXTRACTION, 


THE apparatus devised by Tollens 
for the estimation of fuat oils in 
plants, and figured on page 100 of Mr. 
Greenish’s translation of Professor 
Dragendorff’s. ‘‘ Plant Analysis,” sug- 
gested to me the following arrange- 
ment, which has been found very con- 
venient for laboratory use. 

Fig. c is a rough sketch showing the 
essential portions of Tollens’ apparatus. 
The substance to be exnenched to con- 
fined in tube a, which rests below upon 
a piece of curved glass rod, r. bisacon- 
densing tube, which is, of course, sur- 
rounded by cold water, the condensed 
vapor of the solvent dropping back 
upon the substance in the tube a, and 
then into the flask c¢. 

The chief difficulty which I encoun- 
tered in working with Tollens’ appa- 
ratus was that the vapor of the boiling 
solvent in the flask ¢ was constantly 
blocking back the condensed solvent 
from above, thus hindering its return 
into the flask, and also into the tube 
containing the substance to be ex- 
tracted, from the condenser. 

Fig. A shows the apparatus by 
which this difficulty was overcome, 
whilst Fig. B shows the essential parts 
of the apparatus, freed from corks, etc. 

In Fig. A, a is the flask for the sol- 
vent, bis the apparatus in which the 
extraction takes place, whilst C is an 
inverted Liebig’s condenser. 

The peculiarities of the extraction 
apparatus are best understood by ref- 
erence to Fig. B. 

In Fig. B, the tube a is for the re- 
ception of the solid to be extracted. 
The internal diameter ofa may be 
about half-an-inch. It is drawn out 
below till the internal diameter of the 
constricted portion is about one-eighth 
of an inch, and the constricted portion 
is prolonged till it reaches nearly to 
the bottom of the flask for the solvent. 

A plug of asbestos or glass-wool in 
the constricted portion of a prevents 
mechanical transference of suspended 
solid matter into the flask for the sol- 
vent. 

The tube a, which has thus been 
described, fits loosely into the tube 3, 
whose internal diameter may be about 
three-quarters of an inch, and its con- 
stricted portion about one-quarter of 
an inch in internal diameter. The con- 
stricted portion of the tube b just 
enters the top of the flask for the sol- 
vent, into which it fits air-tight by a 
get gy cork. The upper orifice of 

also bears a cork perforated with 
two holes, one of which admits the 
tube c, through which the vapor of 
the volatile solvent finds access to the 
condenser, whilst the other gives en- 
trance to the tube d, which conveys 
the condensed solvent back-.from the 
condenser into the tube a, containing 
the substance to be extracted. The 
tubes c and d enter the central tube of 
the condenser by a perforated cork. 
The vapor of the boiling solvent finds 
an easy passage between the tubes a 
and b, and the condensed solvent gete 
back into the flask down the tube a 
without being intercepted by vapor 
from below. Also the tube d (Fig. 
B), opening just inside the cork in the 
condenser tube, prevents accumulation 
of liquid in the latter, so that the ap- 
paratus, when once started, continues 
to work automatically. — GEroRGE 
STILLINGFLEET JOHNSON in Chem. 
News, July 24th. 
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Detection of Cane Sugar in Milk 
Sugar. 


Ir equal parts of oxalic acid and 
milk-sugar are mixed, and the mixture 
heated on the water-bath, it melts and 
becomes at first but very faintly darker; 
on prolonged heating, the tint darkens 
slightly more. If, however, only one 
per cent of cane sugar is present, the 
mixture darkens very rapidly under 
the above circumstances; and if sev- 
eral per cent are present, it turns 
greenish-brown to black. Dr. Geisler 
has tested this method which was first 
age by Lorin (Pharm. Zeitsch. f. 

ussl., 17, 372) and has found it relia- 
ble.—Pharm. Centrath., No. 22. 


Commercial Glycerin. 


In reply to query 34, ‘‘ How does the 
glycerin of commerce conform to the 
requirements of the Pharmacopceia?’”’ 
Mr. Edward Goebel read a paper be- 
fore the meeting of the Am. Pharm. 
Assoc. at Pittsburgh, in which he 
gives the results of the examination 
of fifteen samples, representing eight 
manufacturers, one English, three 
German, and four American. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the results: 





were made dangerously ill. The cause 
was no doubt the poisonous principle 
oleandrin. ] 

And birds which had swallowed 
little fish coated with the juice of the 

lant were said to be killed at once 

y it. It was also related that a jeal- 
ous wife mixed some of her husband’s 
wine with the juice of the plant, caus- 
ing not only her husband’s death, but 
also that of eleven other persons. 

The next author who mentions the 
plant is R. de Grosourdy, who de- 
scribed it in his Médico criollo botanico 
(1864), and correctly assigned it to the 
Apocynee, giving it the name Guwacha- 
maca toxifera. He had, however, 
never seen the fruits, and only inferior 
specimens of the flowers. 

In 1869, a learned pharmacist of 
Caracas, Mr. Ernst, obtained a leafy 
branch of the plant with two small 
roots, and had it examined pharmaco- 
logically by A. Frydensberg. It 
turned out that the roots were harm- 
less, but the branches contained a 

uickly acting poison. According to 
the description of Ernst and the re- 
sults obtained by Frydensberg, Sir 
Joseph Hooker declared the plant to 
be a Prestonia. At the Exposicion de 
Centenario por la Sociedad Patriotica 





consider this alkaloid (guachamacine) 
as identical with curarine. 

Dr. Kobert, on the other hand, 
thinks that further investigation will 
show the two to be identical. 

If it should turn out so, the mystery 
still resting on the derivation of cu- 
rare would be to a great extent re- 
moved. It is well known that there 
are various mother-plants of curare 
(they were chiefly examined by Plan- 
chon), and that different kinds of cu- 
rare have different physiological ef- 
fects. But the very best curare—as a 
commercial source for which the au- 
thor mentions Thomas Christy, of 
London—comes from the Orinoco and 
Rio Negro, and it is just there that 
Malonetia nitida appears to be not un- 
common. An apparent proof of the 
identity of the two alkaloids is this, 
that both of them differ from all 
others by being completely insoluble 
in absolute alcohol. Both also may be 
advantageously prepared from the 
crude tannate, and give a characteris- 
1 sat 204 with phospho-tungstic 
acid. 

Dr. Kobert concludes by recom- 
mending to drop curare, and to ex- 
periment with guwachamacine, the 
preparation of which offers no diffi- 





















































aaa ———— a 
Odor developed ° . . 
arming | Deportment with | Deportment with | Deportment with | Deportment with 
SamMpP_e. Color. Sp. Gr. Reaction. p Base rand AENO, solution AgNO, solution AENO. aan AENO, solution 

H,SO, after 4g hour. after 1 hour. after 2 hoars. after 24 hours (liquid). 

Biviapese None.... |1.253../Neutral ...... Perceptible...|Not affected... .| Not affected..... Not affected....... Pink color, black 
precipitate. 

Bivch<see None..... 1,246..|Faint acid... .|Perceptible...|Not affected ...|Not affected..... Not affected....... No color, brown 
precipitate. 

Cisse None..... 1.253..| Plainly acid. .|Plain......... Yellowish color.|Reddish-yellow |Reddish-yellow No color, brown 
color. color precipitate. 
D. pack ce ROMO. |. 00: 1.238..|Faint acid....|Perceptible...|Not affected....|/Not affected. ...|Not affected ...... Not affected. 

E........| Yellowish |1.252../Faint acid..../Plain.........|Not affected....|/Pink color....... Pink color..... .. No color, black 
precipitate. 

F. ....../Yellowish|1.253..|Faint acid....|Perceptible...|Not affected... .|Not affected..... Not affected....... No color, black 
precipitate. 

er Yellowish |1.253..|Plainly acid. .|Perceptible. ..| Yellowish color.|Yellowish-brown| Yellow brown color} Yellowish-b ro wn 

color. black precipitate] color, black precip. 

eee! Yellowish |1,253..|Neutral ...... Perceptible...|Not affected....|Pink color...... [Yellowish brown |Reddish color,ijack 
color precipitate. 

Bie chisds Yellowish /1.254../Plainly acid. .|Perceptible. ..! Yellowish color.;Yellowish-brown) Yellowish brown Reddish color, b’#n 
color. color precipitate. 

i. ste Yellowish |1.253..|Plainly acid..|Plain......... Pink color...... Pink color.......|Pink color......... No color, brown 
precipitate. 

L........| Yellowish |1.254..)/Faint acid....|Plain .|Pink color.. ... Pink color.......|Pink color......... No color, brown 
precipitate. 

Mc ves0% Yellowis h/1.253..|Plainly acid..|Plain ........ Not affected... .|Pink color.......|Pink color......... No color, brown 
precipitate, 
tcesbae None. ... /1.253.. Faint acid... .|Perceptible...|Not affected. ...|/Not affected..... Not affected....... Not affected. 

RA oe Yellowish |1.257..|Faint acid....|/Plain......... Not affected ...|Not affected. .|Not affected....... No color, black 
, precipitate. 

ey None..... 11.257..|Neutral ..... INOMD. cok ose Not affected....|/Not affected..... Pink color......... No color, black 
precipitate. 














On Guachamaca and its Relation to 
Curare. 


Dr. Kosert, of the Pharmacological 
Institute of the University of Strass- 
burg, recently published an interest- 
ing note on guachamaca in the Pharm. 
Zeitung (No. 51). He says: 

The plant is considered as exceed- 
ingly poisonous throughout Venezuela. 
The word guachamaca occurs first in 
the year 1841, in a geographical work 
of A. Codazzi, where it is erroneously 
quoted as a synonym of Ryania 
coccinea. The first important notice 
on guachamaca was given by Ramon 
Paéz. (1862) in his scenes of South 
American life; hestates, however, that 
he- had never seen the plant himself, 
but had only heard terrible stories 
about its poisonous character. It was 
related to him that persons who had 
roasted meat on spits made from the 
woody stem of the plant, had died 
after partaking of the meat. [A simi- 
lar story is related of the oleander. A 
French soldier, in the neighborhood of 
Madrid, employed a_ decorticated 
branch of an oleander shrub as spit. 
Twelve soldiers partook of the meat, 
seven of whom died, while the others 


de San Fernando de Apure (1883), 
there were among other interesting 
things exhibited the wood, twigs, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits of the plant, 
from which Mr. Ernst has completed 
his description in 1884. From the 
structure of the fruit it became evi- 
dent that the plant was not a Pres- 
tonia but a Malonetia. Hooker identi- 
fied it afterwards as Malonetia nitida 
Spruce. 

Further experiments by Frydens- 
berg showed that the aqueous extract 
of the rind has a paralyzing effect on 
the muscles, while it does not affect 
sensibility. . 

In 1876, Carl Sachs was commis- 
sioned by the Berlin Academy to visit 
Venezuela, and his attention was 
drawn to this plant by Ernst. He also 
collected, with great difficulty, a con- 
siderable quantity of it, and found 
that it contained a poison resemblin, 
that of curare. After his death, 
Schiffer (1883) examined it further, 
and obtained, though not in a pure 
state, an alkaloid exactly correspond- 
ing to curare, that is, paralyzing the 
peripheral ends of the motory nerves, 





without affecting the muscles or sen- 
sory nerves. He does not, however, 





None of the samples were visibly affected by calcium chloride, ammonium sulphide or oxalate, or barium chloride. 


culty. [This name is rather awkward 
and should be replaced by malonetine. 
—Ep. Am. Dr.] 


Alkaline Dentifrice, 


ALKALINE dentrifices or mouth- 
washes are becoming more and more 
popular. As the alkaline ingredient 
is usually bicarbonate of sodium which 
imparts a disagreeable taste to the 
mixture or solution, Pierre Vigier (in 
Rép. de Pharm., 1885, 133) proposes 
the following combination in which 
the taste is tolerably well masked: 
Bicarbonate of Sodium......... 20 Gm 


Alcohoilate of Peppermint...... ee * 
Oil of Peppermint, finest....... 20 drops. 
Carbonate of Magnesium....... 2 Gm. 
Distilled Water................ 980 ** 


Mix the water ani alcoholate, and 
dissolve the bicarbonate in the mix- 
ture. Triturate the oil with the car- 
bonate of esium, add the previ- 
ew prepared solution gradually, and 


ter. 

[The alcoholate of peppermint is 
prepared by putting into a still 10 
parts of fresh peppermint with 30 parts 
of alcohol of 80%, previously mixed 
with 10 parts of peppermint water, 
and distilling off 25 parts. ] 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE were lately present at a discus- 
sion of ethical matters relating to the 
medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sions, during which the question was 
raised, whether a physician is justified 
in encouraging the use of remedial 
agents or appliances which are pro- 
tected by patents. Opinions on this 
subject appeared to be very far apart, 
but it was evidently the feeling of the 
majority thata strict interpretation of 
what might be called in this case the 
unwritten code of ethics militated 
against the use of such remedies. We 
took no part in the discussion, but 
believe that the disputants had not 
fully considered the subject in all its 
bearings; therefore, as we have cer- 
tain decided views, we venture to lay 
them before our readers. 

It is generally understood that a 
patent is equivalent to a monopoly 
in the manufacture, sale, or use of 
a certain invention for a limited 
number of years. The principal rea- 





son why our government and those 
of other nations grant patents is that 
encouragement may thus be held 
out to inventive minds to bend their 
energies towards improving the con- 
dition of mankind directly or indi- 
rectly, for, in the end, even the most 
trivial invention—if it is really an 
improvement—has a bearing in this 
direction. Before patents, in the mod- 
ern sense of the term, were thus grant- 
ed, the advancement of the sciences, 
and particularly that of the arts, was 
very tardy, owing to the want of a 
stimulus in the shape of a tangible re- 
ward for energies, time, and perhaps 
money and health expended on some 
improvement. It isa matter of record 
that true progress in the arts, the 
sciences, and in public and private com- 
fort, has only resulted in countries 
which possess liberal patent laws, 
while it is equally notorious that the 
countries which have not such laws 
are more or less backward in develop- 
ment and are dependent on the others. 
In a general way, therefore, it may 
be asserted that patents, if properly 
issued (that is, for real improvements) 
are peeiente, proper, and even high- 
ly advantageous. 

As there is practically no limit to 
the number of things and improve- 
ments upon which patents may be 
granted, we shall confine ourselves 
here to a specific class of patents, 
namely, those applying to internal or 
external remedial agents. 

Now, in examining whether the 
general assertion just enunciated is ap- 
plicable also to the special class of sub- 
stances last mentioned, it is of import- 
ance to take into consideration the 
condition of the person who seeks and 
obtains such a patent. For our pres- 
ent purpose, we may divide all paten- 
tees into two great classes, one com- 
prising those who are directly and 
closely connected with the medical or 
pharmaceutical professions, or other- 
wise professionally engaged in min- 
-istering to the sick and infirm, and 
the other class comprising all other 
persons. 

Regarding the first class, there is a 
very decided feeling among the best 
and most prominent members of it in 
this country, that it is an unjustifiable 
and unseemly act, on the part of a 
physician or pharmacist, to patent a 
substance or appliance primarily in- 
tended to relieve disease. This feeling 
is most certainly quite strong in this 
country, and, we may add, also in 
England, but is not equally strong on 
the continent of Europe, as will be 
conceded by those who are familiar 
with the currentliterature. We have 
not the slightest doubt that any mem- 
ber of the medical profession in good 
standing in this country, who should 
succeed in discovering a sovereign 
remedy, say for cholera, and should 
attempt to patent the same (or other- 
wise make an unseemly traffic in it) 
would be deemed unworthy to further 
associate with hisformer confréres. In 
other words, it is considered unbecom - 
ing ina physician to monopolize a rem- 
edy necessary for relieving disease, for 
the purpose of enriching himself. 
While this is the feeling among the 
medical profession, it cannot be said 
that an equally strong feeling exists 
among the members of the pharma- 
ceutical profession. Perhaps we 
should have been more correct by 
saying that the relative number of 

harmacists having an equally strong 
eeling on the subject issmaller than 
among the medical profession. This 
is, however, not at all unnatural, 
inasmuch as the pharmacist has to ™ 
deal with numerous substances not 
necessarily indispensable for relieving 
disease and, further, since it is not 
his special province to originate and 
study out improved methods of treat- 
ing disease. Nevertheless, it would 





be sophistry to exempt a pharmacist 


laying a monopoly on some necessary 
remedy, from the strictures and blame 
which is supposed to attach to a phy- 
sician guilty of like practices. 

It should be borne in mind that our 
present argument does not deal with 
the question of the morality of secret 
nostra in the shape of proprietary 
medicines having copyrighted titlse. 
These stand on another, and, in our 
opinion, much more inglorious basis; 
their composition being kept secret, 
while patented articies have at least 
the redeeming feature that their 
manner of preparation or specific fea- 
tures are made accessible to anybody 
in the published patent-records. 

Without enlarging on this portion 
of the subject any further, we bring 
forward our second assertion, namely, 
that all those whose profession has a 
direct bearing upon the relief of suf- 
fering humanity should be considered 
as having renounced the moral right 
to secure or control patents on any 
articies that are primarily used for 
remedial purposes. 

Such ethical considerations, how- 
ever, as should influence the profes- 
sional physician or pharmacist need 
not be expected to have much influence 
upon those who stand foreign to these 
professions. There have been shinin 
examples of unselfishness exhibite 
from time to time among this, by far 
the largest class of patentees. But 
these examples are few and far be- 
tween. And, after all, we have no 
right to find fault with those who take 
advantage of the protection of the law 
to secure a monopoly. It is nothing 
more than human nature, and perfect- 
ly in accordance with the general 
object for which patent protection 
was established. 

Having briefly considered the con- 
dition and obligations of those who 
seek and obtain patents,it now be- 
comes necessery to examine the rela- 
tion in which the great mass of those 
who are expected or supposed to use 
patented articles, stand to those who 
own the patents. It is chiefly this ques- 
tion which we desired to bring out 
more prominently, and upon which 
to express our views. ‘ 

It is the prerogative of the physician 
to employ for the cure of disease any 
method of treatment which he consci- 
eptiously believes to be conducive to 
the benefit of his patient. But it is 
not only his prerogative, it is even his 
duty to do so, if he knows that favora- 
ble results may be expected from the 
use of some remedy or appliance, even 
though they be claimed by a particu- 
lar sect as quasi-proprietary, or else be 
guarded by a patent. If the physi- 
cian has the choice between a non-pat- 
ented and a patented article, he will 
quite naturally prefer the former, pro- 
vided it is equally serviceable. But if 
the latter answers the purpose better, 
he is perfectly justified in recommend- 
ing and employing it. The onus of 
immorality attaching to such a patent 
belongs to the patentee exclusively, but 
not to the person who uses it or is 
compelled to use it in want of some- 
thing equally good and unpatented. 

In tollowine this argument, itshould 
always be remembered that a patent 
implies not merely a monopoly, but at 
the same time removes all secrecy 
from the invention. Every one, there- 
fore, who uses a patented article or 
invention has full opportunity of ex- 
amining its details and its adaptability 
to any special case. The reverse is the 
case with so-called proprietary medi- 
cines, the composition of which is kept 
secret, and which are copyrighted by 
title. It is hard to understand how 
any physician can persuade his con- 
science that he is justified in using 
such preparations—the composition of 
which is at the discretion and mercy 
of men seeking to make money—in 
the treatment of the sick. 

From the above, it follows that a 
physician is perfectly justified in em- 
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ploying an article patented by others, 

rovided he considers it of special 

nefit to his patient. On the other 
hand, he is not justified in using pro- 
prietary ‘‘medicines,” of unknown 
composition, the ingredients of which 
may at any time altered by the 
neve. without his knowledge. Inci- 
dentally, also, it follows that the whole 
business of manufacturing, selling, or 
using proprietary ‘‘ medicines” is un- 
justifiable, wrong in principle, and 
indefensible as long as there is any se- 
crecy maintained about their composi- 
tion. 

It is probably known to all who read 
this thatno product of nature, whether 
existing as such ready formed in any 
of the three natural kingdoms, or ar- 
tificially obtainable as a definite com- 
pound of constant composition and 
characteristic properties (such as 
many artificially prepared organic 
chemicals), is capable of being pat- 
ented. Only the special processes by 
which such products are reached can 
be protected by a patent. If another 
inventor discovers an entirely differ- 
ent process leading to the same result, 
he is as much entitled to a patent as 
his predecessor. There are numerous 
indispensable articles used in medicine 
which have been at times, and are 
even now, partly hedged around by 
patents, but in almost all of these 
cases the patent does not amount to 
a monopoly, inasmuch as there are 
channels left open by which the same 
article may be procured without an 
embargo. Take the case of salicylic 
acid. This may be obtained perfectly 
pure from oil of wintergreen, and isin 
tact manufactured from this source 
for the market. There is no patent 
on this. But the process, discovered 
by Prof. Koibe, which enabled the acid 
to be made at a low price on a very 
large scaie is protected by a patent. 
The patented acid is much cheaper 
and equally pure as_ the natural. 
Would any one plead in favor of 
using the more expensive natural acid, 
merely because the artificial is 
patented? Many other such cases 
might be cited, but the argument in 
favor of the patented article would 
remain the same. 

Let us put another case. Supposing 
a non-professional person should ac- 
cidentally discover a protective or 
curative remedy for cholera. He 
would, from his unprofessional stand- 
point, be excusable for seeking and 
obtaining a patent for the same, but 
it would then become a question of 
public policy whether the people 
through their representatives should 
not purchase the patent and throw it 
open for public use. Such has been 
done repeatedly by different govern- 
ments, the whole people being taxed, 
because benefited in its entirety. 

The original discussion to which we 
alluded in the beginning of this paper, 
and which induced us to explain our 
views on the subject, arose from a dif- 
ference of opinion, between several 
physicians, about the aay ce 2 of 
using the new antipyretic known as 
antipyrin, the process for preparing 
which is patented. Applying our 
mode of reasoning to this case, we 
come to the conclusion that there can- 
not be the slightest objection made to 
its use on that score. In the first 
place, it was patented probably more 
with the intention of securing its con- 
trol in case it should be found to be a 
starting point for a new series of tech- 
nically valuable compounds, than be- 
cause it is valuable as a medicine. In 
the second place, its chemical compo- 
sition and mode of preparation has 
been announced to the world through 
the patent publications. And in the 
third place, it is capable of relievnig 
certain phenomena of disease more 
promptly, safely, and surely than any 
other substance known. Should some 
other investigator hit upon an entirely 
different method of preparation, the 








latter could have the choice either of 
throwing open the right of manufac- 
ture to the world at large, or of pro- 
tecting his new process, likewise, with 
a patent. 


The Sixth International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress convened at. Brussels, 
on Monday, August 31st, at 2.30 P.M., 
in the grand saloon of the Palais des 
Academies, and was opened, on behalf 
of the king, by his representative, the 
minister of foreign affairs. The 
President of the Provisional Com- 
mittee on Organization, having made 
an address recounting the manner in 
which the committee had endeavored 
to discharge its duties, the Congress 
proceeded to elect the honorary offi- 
cers, and the president subsequently 
requested the foreign members present 
to select from among themselves vice- 
presidents, the list of whom was com- 
pleted on the second day. After the 
secretary, Mr. Van de Vyvere, had 
made his report, Mr. Méhu, of Paris, 
moved that the Provisional Committee 
be made the executive body of the 
Congress, which motion was carried 
unanimously. 

By Tuesday morning, four sections 
had been organized, each of which then 
appointed its officers and proceeded to 
the discussion of reports and papers, 
the subject matter of which was as 
follows: 

First Section.—President, Mr. Ver- 
hassel. 1. Veterinary Pharmacy, re- 
port by Mr. Berquier. 2. The Neces- 
sity for an International Pharmaco- 
peia from a medical Point of View, 
by Dr. Quinlan. 3. Pharmaceutical 
Apprenticeship. papers from _ the 
Vienna Pharm. Soc., and from Mr. 
Patrouillard. 4. Pharmaceutical As- 
surance Societies, by Mr. Bertault. 

Second Section. — President, Mr. 
Cornelis. 1. The conditions proper 
for the Supply of Compounded Medi- 
cines and the Repetition of Prescrip- 
tions, by Dr. Bottger. 2. Solubility of 
Biniodide of Mercury in Fatty Men- 
strua, by Mr. Méhu. 3. Pharmaceu- 
tical Specialties, by Mr. Zanni. 

Third Section.—President, Mr. Bel- 
val. 1. Danger attending the Use of 
Lead Pipes for Water Supply, by Mr. 
Hamon. 

Fourth Section.President, Mr. Van 
Bastelaer. 1. The Evils attending the 
immoderate Use of Morphia, and other 
Poisonous Alkaloids and Glucosides, 
and the Restrictions under which they 
should be supplied to the Public, by 
Mr. Madsen. 2. The relative Advan- 
tage to Pharmacists of preparing Medi- 
cines and Chemicals, or obtaining 
them from wholesale manufacturers, 
by Mr. Patrouillard. 

The first general meeting was held 
on Tuesday, at 2 P.M., and the second 
general meeting at the same hour on 
Wednesday. 

Further details of the meeting, as 
well as abstracts of the more interest- 
ing papers read, will be found in our 
next, when we shall have received our 
mail-reports. 





In our last issue we announced, with 
profound regret, the decease of our 
friend and colleague, Herny B. Par- 
sons. His death is acknowledged by 
all who knew him to be a sad and 
serious loss to the profession. Being 
by nature of serious though cheerful 
disposition, studious habits, and a per- 
severing and firm character, he gained 
the esteem, respect, and friendship of 
all who had the opportunity of becom- 








ing acquainted with him. He was born 
November 20th, 1855, at Sivas, Asia 
Minor, where his father, Mr. Benjamin 
Parsons, was then engaged in mission- 
ary work. When four years of age, 
his parents returned to the United 
States. After he had passed through 
a thorough course of preliminary edu- 
cation, and showing a special fondness 
for chemistry, he entered the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of 
Michigan in 1874. After graduating, 
he remained at Ann Arbor for several 
years as assistant to the professor, 
when he obtained a position as special 
assistant in the chemical division of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. During the latter por- 
tion of his connection with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and for some time 
after his removal to Washington, he 
was connected with the editorial staff 
of this journal, taking charge of the 
department of prize analyses for stu- 
dents. A few years afterwards, he 
accepted a call to the house of W. H. 
Schieffelin & Co., of New York, as 
chief of their manufacturing labora- 
tory. In his connection with the 
Committee for Revision and Publica- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia, he mani- 
fested, ina special degree, his capacity 
for thoroughly scientific work. In 
May, 1884, however, serious symptoms 
of lung disease manifested themselves, 
which compelled him to change his 
employment. At this time he accepted 
the editorship of the Druggists’ 
Circular, and had hopes of eventually 
recovering his health by care and 
judicious treatment. Itwas, however, 
ordained otherwise. Very serious 
hemorrhages having, at several 
times, shown that the progress of the 
disease had not been checked, he 
finally decided, asa last resort, to seek 
a more congenial climate, and removed 
to Tucson, Arizona. It was, however, 
too late. On Friday, August 21st, 1885 
he passed away. His many personal 
friends, and his associates in the 
College of Pharmacy and in various 
other societies, will always cherish his 
memory. 


Amona the resolutions adopted at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Retail Druggists’ Association was one 
providing for a delegation to the next 
meeting of the wholesalers, which is 
instructed to express the sense of the 
former association, ‘‘that wholesale 
dealers should not sell goods at whole- 
sale prices to physicians or general 
dealers.” It seems to us that the ques- 
tion would have been better put if it 
had been made to read retail in place 
of sell. 

There are a large number of phy- 
sicians and general dealers who 
are obliged, by the _ circumstan- 
ces of their surroundings, to deal 
in drugs and medicines. Every com- 
munity does not have a retail drug- 
gist; and if physicians in such locali- 
ties did not dispense, or the general 
dealer keep the remedies in common 
use, the interests of the public would 
suffer. If the words—residing in the 
neighborhood of a retail druggist—had 
been added, there would have been less 
occasion for criticism. As it stands, 
the action contemplated by the resolu- 
tion is not practicable. 


WE observe that the Association has, 
in a manner, adopted the plan of State 
representation advocated by us in a 
recent issue, but we believe that the 
Association would accomplish its 
work muck more thoroughly if it 
would limit its membership to dele- 
gates. Each State association elect- 
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ing a Committee on Trade Interests, 
could empower the committee to 
represent it in a national convention. 
Such a committee would have ail the 
opportunities offered by its State or- 
ganization to become familiar with the 
questions affecting the drug trade of 
its section of the country, and each 
State sending delegates should contri- 
bute its proportion of the expense in- 
curred by the convention, as well as 
undertake to disseminate such infor- 
mation concerning trade matters as 
the convention may decide to be de- 
sirable. 

It is a waste of energy and time for 
an organization like the one now in 
existence to undertake to handle ques- 
tions of trade. Its meetings are too 
far apart to permit of efficient action; 
the members of its executive com- 
mittee too widely located to permit of 
frequent conference, and it fails to 
= the powerful aid which it would 

erive from strong local organizations 
represented by able delegates. 
ye repeat what we have before ex- 
pressed, that, in our opinion, the 
present need of the retail trade is local 
organization. When the pharmacists 
of any considerable section of country 
have agreed upon measures calculat- 
ed for their benefit, then, and then 
only, can we hope for concerted action 
with pharmacists in other States. 





OnE of the most lamentable occur- 
rences that has been known in the 
practice of pharmacy was the recent 
mistake by a well-known apothecary 
in Hoboken, whereby two young ladies 
lost their lives. Mr. Am Ende was 
well known, not only as a competent 
pharmacist in respect of his profes- 
sional ability, but he was one of such 

ainstaking character as would have 

een thought least likely to dispense 
morphine instead of quinine; but, in 
spite of all that, he did so, and those 
who took it died. 

Here is something which cannot be 
guarded against by requirements of pre- 
liminary education, laboratory prac- 
tice, State examining-boards, phar- 
maceutical literature, or any of the 
measures calculated to elevate the 
intellectual status of the profession. 
The best-educated pharmacist in the 
country may have an indigestion, an 
attack of maiarial poisoning, or lose 
a night’s rest, or some annoyance con- 
nected with his business or family 
affairs may distract his mind, and 
unconsciously he may be doing his 
work automatically when it should re- 
ceive his undivided attention, and 
then the accident happens. 

It seems to be a matter of pride, 
more than anything else, which pre- 
vents some men from adopting extra- 
ordinary precautions against mistakes 
in dispensing; and, in spite of the fact 
that numerous methods have been 
proposed for guarding against acci- 
dents of this character, the number of 
pharmacist who adopt them are rela- 
tively few. The sad _ results which 
followed Am Ende’s absence of mind 
should not be disregarded, and no 
pains or expense should be spared to 
guard against a similar experience. 





It has been lately suggested that 
sulphate of morphine should be col- 
ored with some substance therapeuti- 
cally inert, as a means for its identifi- 
cation, and to destroy its resemblance 
to sulphate of quinine. This has been 
objected to, on the ground that it would 
increase the difficulty of chemical 
tests. Still another plan consists in 
dispensing sulphate of morphine froin 
the 4-oz. package in which it is pur- 
chased, while quinine is kept either in 
the tin can or in a shelf-bottle. An- 
other method has occurred to us 





which we think practicable and cal- 
culated to diminish the chances of 
mistaking one substance for the other, 
without the introduction of a foreign 
element, and that is compression of 
the morphine salt into a square or ob- 
long disc, by means of sufficient pres- 
sure to make it firm and capable of 
being handled and transported with- 
out loss of form or substance. Each 
one of these cakes or lamelle might, 
as a matter of convenience, contain 
one-eighth of an ounce, be wrapped in 
tissue-paper, and then in some wrapper 
that would exclude moisture and gases, 
and eight of these might then be 
packed in a tin box of suitable pro- 
ortions. The difference between the 
ight, flocculent crystals of sulphate 
of quinine and the amorphous and some- 
what granular fragments of the sul- 
phate of morphine thus treated could 
not fail to be apparent to any one not 
in a state of catalepsy, and at the 
same time the cohesion of the particles 
need not be so great as to interfere 
with ready trituration or solution. It 
could quite as readily be made into 
powders or pills, and it would re- 
semble in its perfect shape or in its 
granular particles no other drug in 
common use. 

By a simple contrivance, the name 
of the manufacturer and the name of 
the article could be imprinted upon 
its surface, as is done in the case of 
many varieties of lozenges and of toilet 
soap, so that a person who had never 
seen such a thing before, and never 
heard of such a method of putting up 
poisonous salts, would recognize at 
once the nature of the substance. 

Among the features which would 
recommend this plan to the manu- 
facturer are the saving of bulk, and in 
the cost of containers, as well as the 
advertisement which each individual 
tablet might bear. 


THE publishers of the AMERICAN 


-DRUGGIST have decided to make the 


price of subscription one dollar and a 
half in place of one dollar after the 
completion of this volume. The change 
in price will therefore apply to the 
volume commencing with January, 
1886. It is hoped, in view of the char- 
acter maintained by the Journal dur- 
ing the past years of its existence and 
the inadequately low price at which 
it is now issued, that this slight in- 
crease will meet the approbation of all 
who now favor it with their patronage. 

The difficulty which formerly at- 
tended the transmission of fractional 

ortions of one dollar by mail has now 

een obviated, in great measure, by 
the introduction of postal notes for 
sums less than five dollars at a cost of 
but three cents each. 


THE Governor of Massachusetts has 
nominated for the Board of Registra- 
tion in Pharmacy, established by the 
Legislature at its last session: Samuel 
A. D. Sheppard, of Newton (5 years) ; 
Henry W. Whitney, of Lawrence (4 
years); Freeman H. Butler, of Lowell 
(3 years); John H. Manning, of Pitts- 
field (2 years); Henry A. Estabrooke, 
of Fitchburg (1 year). 


CONSTANT LEVEL REGULATOR 
FOR WATER-BATHS. 


THE apparatus here described forms 
the subject of German Patent No. 
29,305 (Heb. 5th, 1884). 

The water-bath is connected with the 
apparatus by the branch d. B isan 
open branch, in which the water rises 
to the same level as it is in the water- 
bath. ‘When preparing the apparatus 
for use, a quantity of mercury suffi- 





cient to rise a short distance in the 
limb ¢ is poured into the lower bend. 
The small tube g is connected with the 
water-supply, and the latter turned on 
so that enough water flows into A to 
keep it full, while the excess may run 
off through e. After the water-bath 
has been filled to the desired height, 
the faucet at f is cautiously opened, 
until a httle water can make its wa 

over into the branch c, whence it wi 

fall, either in drops or in a fine stream 
(as may be desired) into the open 
tube B communicating with the wa- 
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Constant level apparatus, 


ter-bath. As the water in the latter 
evaporates, the column of water over 
the mercury in the tube o becomes 
shorter, and therefore lighter. Asa 
consequence, the column of mercury 
in this limb will rise a trifle, and 
the opposite column will be a trifle 
depressed, thus admitting a more co- 
ious supply of water through the 
imb e. en the water in the water- 
bath is evaporated very rapidly, it 
may at first fall by 1 or 14 centime- 
ters, but afterwards remains quite con- 
stant at the same level. ~ 


PILLS.* 


PILts, pilule, are small medicinal 
pellets which are of harder consistency 
than boli, and are swallowed as dis- 
pensed. Remedies of a disagreeable 
taste or smell are usually dispensed in 
this form. The ingredients of pills 
may be of as great diversity as their 
nature—roots, gums, resins, metallic 
substances, alkaloids, salts, juices, oils, 
balsams, extracts, ete. ; 

Among the requisites of well-pre- 
pared pills are: that they be not too soft, 
nor too adhesive, so as neither to stick 
together, nor to form into a doughey 
mass, nor to flatten out. Moreover, 
they should be smooth and round, of 
equal size, and each contain an equal 
quantity of active substance. The size 
of pills is indicated by weight. As a 
general rule, physicians prefer to pre- 
scribe pills of from 0.1 to 0.15 Gm. 
(14 to 24 grs.), as smaller ones have a 
tendency to adhere to the pharyngeal 
mucous membrane, while those of a 
larger size cannot be swallowed by 
many patients. When the Nuremberg 
medicinal weight was still in use, the 
ordinary i of a pill was 2 grains 
(= 0.125 gr.). This gave a pill that 
could be conveniently seized by the 
fingers and easily swallowed. As 
0.125 gr. is accepted as the standard 
weight of pills, the compounder should 





*The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hager’s ‘‘ Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur.” The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are incolosed in [ |. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr, Hager. 
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keep close to this weight (0.12 to 0.13 
Gm. or about 2 grains). 

The preparation of good pills, in 
many instances, is a work of great 
labor and even difficulty, requirin 
extreme attention and much practica 
judgment and skill on part of the com- 
pounder. It cannot be expected that 
the physician can write a formula ex- 
temporaneously that will give a good 

ill mass in every case, for the drugs 
in all pharmacies vary in con~’stence. 


In fact, the physician is jus 1 in 
trusting to the caution and ski. the 
compounder, and all the more as 
the latter is allowed to make . se of 


such additional ingredients as are 
adapted for making a good mass. 
Sometimes, perhaps, a mass is pre- 
scribed from which no pill can be 
made, but as nobody is obliged to do 
impossibilities, it cannot be expected 
of the apothecary either. 

If, owing to time and distance, the 
prescription cannot be sent back with 
the necessary queries for the physi- 
cian’s revision, the compounder must 
use his own judgment in changing the 
formula in the mass, as his conscience 
and prudence command. 

THE IMPLEMENTS used in making 
pills are: Pill mortars, spatule for 
pills or extracts, pill machines, and 
finishers. 

PILL Morrars are made of cast iron, 








b 








try, the so-called Wedgewood mortars 
are preferred. They are certainly 
more durable and much better than 
porcelain ones. | 

The best SPATUL are the so-called 
extract spatulz of iron or steel. As 
they are rather sharp in front, they 
are very handy for removing the mass 
from the mortar, and cleaning off any 
of the mass that adheres to the pestle. 
These spatulee are 5, 64, and 7 inches 
in length, and 34, 4, and ; inch in 
width; the thinner or sharper end is 
somewhat elastic. 

[Spatulas used in this country are 
usually of a different shape. We have 
inserted the above description and cuts 
rather for the purpose of showing 
what implements are used abroad, 
than with a view of recommending 
them in preference of our own. The 
same remark applies to some other 
forms of apparatus.] The spatula 
knives are not so desirable, because 
the wooden or horn handle is generally 
lost before the blade becomes useless. 
Tron spatulez are not suitable for pill- 
masses that have to be pounded in 
porcelain mortars; horn or wooden 
ones of the shape of the extract spatula, 
but somewhat thicker and stronger, 
are used instead. A kind of spatula 
which is still kept in many pharma- 
cies, and which has a long handle 
spread out at the end in spade-shape 


a, Section of pill mortar with straight edge; b, with curved rim; c, 


pestle with handle. 


steel, or porcelain. Masses 
containing metallic salts that 
are decomposed by iron, and 
those with acid ingredients, 
are crushed in porcelain 
mortars, glazed inside. 

The shape of a pill mortar 
should be such as to facili- 
tate, as much as possible, 
the mixing and kneading of 
the mass. The best shape for 
the inner surface is like that of a hollow 
half-sphere; that of the pestle must be 
adapted to it, but so that the rounded 
bottom is somewhat flattened off. Pill 
mortars with a curved rim are open to 
the objection that the rim is liable to 
be coated with the extract or mass on 
the pestle, and thus soil the fingers. 

The pestle should be at least 2} times 
as long as the depth of the mortar; 
the pestle with a round, blunted head 
is very convenient, but many prefer to 
have a handle; the former is more 
easily manipulated, however, as the 
rounded head offers no resistance to 
the pestle etesotbor in the hand. A 
pharmacy is usually provided with a 
large and a small pill mortar; the 
former has a perpendicular depth of 
about 34 inches; the latter one of only 
2 inches. 

The porcelain mortars have the same 
shape as the iron, but are glazed on 
the inside. They are used when the 
ingredients of the pills are acids, acid 
substances, acid salts, iodine, bromine, 
corrosive sublimate, iodides of mer- 
cury (mercuric and mercurous), and 
mercurial combinations in general 
nitrate of silver, chloride of iron, an 
salts of iron or of other metals gener- 
ally. [In England and in this coun- 








Spatula Knives. 


is certainly very awkward to handle, 
and very unsuitable. 


POUNDING THE PILL Mass.—The dry 
powdered materials are first well 
mixed with honey, water, tincture, 
ete., which are to form the mass b 
being worked up, and kneaded with 
the powder mixture. If these ingre- 
dients are used in proper proportions, 
a kneadable mass will soon be form 
by the pestle, which mass will not 
crumble, nor adhere to the pestle or 
mortar. When the mass has these 

ualities it may be considered as fit 
or making pills on the machine. Of 
course, all masses do not require these 
qualities to the fullest extent, but the 
making of consistent or crumbly pills 
very often depends on thorough knead- 
ing with the pestle. PILL MACHINES 
are made of metal, horn, boxwood, or 
glass. Iron and steel are the most 
generally used. Brass should not be 
employed. Wood, horn, or glass ma- 
chines are only used for making pills 
when metal mortars are objectionable, 
as in the compounding of pills with 
ingredients of the mercurial prepara- 
tions, and salts of silver, lead, copper, 
tannic compounds, etc. The pill ma- 
chine consists of two rail-shaped pieces 








(c and d), each of which has twenty- 
five or thirty half cylindrical grooves, 
Each groove runs out with that along- 
side into asharp edge. One part (c) 
is either securely fastened in a board- 
like frame (a 6), or is loose and placed 
in a corresponding slit of the frame. 
The other part (d) has handles at the 
ends, and forms, when laid on the other 
part of the machine, thirty or twenty- 
five perfectly equal channels. The 
division of the pill mass, and the 
rounding of it are performed between 
these two pieces. The channels have 
varying sizes, so that 0.6, 0.12, and 0.18 
Gin. (or as formerly 1, 2, and 3 gene 
pills can be cut off and rounded, and 
the machine is designated as of one or 
more grain pills. When the two parts 
are of metal, they have grooves on 
both sides so that pills of two different 
sizes may be made. The machine rep- 
resented in the following engraving 
is of thiskind. The frame is a smooth 
board of hard wood, may be an inch 
or somewhat more in thickness, and 
furnished in front with a border along 
its width and underneath, so as to 
make the frame firm when laid against 
the table edge. The frame has a de 
pression (6) behind the bed of the in- 
serted part, which sometimes has a 
flat outlet at one end, to pour out the 
pills more readily. 

The roller (e) is from ten inches to a 





Pill-Machine. 


foot in length and two-tenths 
of an inch in thickness, and 
is used for rolling the mass 
on the smooth front part of 
the frame. 

The length of the grooves 
for making thirty one-grain 
pills is 5} inches, and for two- 
grain pills 6.69 inches. 

Some practice is required 
to cut and round pills 

roperly. The portion to make, 
or instance, thirty pills, is taken 
and weighed from the mass. After 
this part has been rolled with the 
palm of the hand, and then rolled 
out with the roll-board to a uniform 
string of thirty pills, itis put into the 
machine part in the frame, the ma- 
chine portion with the handles on it 
and the latter moved to and fro until 
the pills are rounded by the motion of 
the machine part in the depression of 
the frame. 

Pills that are not pee formed are 
rounded off with the fingers. This is, 
of course, necessary when the size of 
the pills is not equal to that of the 
grooves. 

Of course, it must be acknowledged 
that rounding pills with the fingers 
is not exactly what may be led 
nice. Rounding on with the fingers 
is only admissible when no other 
method is available, and when the 
pill-mass possesses such a consistence 
that it crumbles in the finisher, here- 
after to be described. Such cases, 
however, are rare, as the good prepa- 
ration of the pill-mass depends on the 
compounds. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Pharmacopeial Application of 
Kerner’s Test to Quinine and its 
Salts. 


BY FREDERICK B. POWER AND HENRY G. 
RUENZEL.* 


THE test proposed by Kerner for the 
determination of the purity of sulphate 
of quinine is based, as is well known, 
upon the difference in degree of solu- 
bility of the neutral sulphates of the 
cinchona alkaloids in water, and of 
the free bases in ammonia water. The 
test as formulated by Kernert+ was ap- 
plied solely to the ordinary so-called 
neutral sulphate of quinine, and in this 
form has now been adopted by the 
United States, German, and French 
pharmacopeeias. It was plausible, 
however, to suppose thatthe same test 
may be applied, with an equal degree 
of accuracy, to the other salts of qui- 
nine, after first converting them into 
the neutral sulphate, and such an ap- 
plication of the test had been made by 
both the United States and German 

harmacopeeias, although the means 
y which this is attained differs some- 
what in the two latter standards. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
new United States Pharmacopceia, one 
of us had occasion to apply this test in 
the examination of pure quinine, and 
observed at that time an apparent 
error in the text of the pharmacopceia, 
since by the most careful manipulation 
the required five per cent centimeters 
of filtrate could never be obtained 
without the use of more water than is 
officially directed to be employed. 

It was in consideration of this fact 
that the following experiments have 
been made by Mr. Henry G. Ruenzel, 
and extended to all the officinal salts 
of quinine where this test is applied. 
It was also considered of interest in 
each case to determine the amount of 
water of crystallization present in the 
alkaloid or salts employed, as this will 
have a slight, although probably not 
very appreciable, influence upon the 
amount of filtrate obtainable. 


Quinine, CooHe 4N.02.3H.0. 


Water of crystallization. — 0.5826 
gramme of quinine lost upon drying at 
115° C. 0.0362 gramme of water, corre- 
sponding to 6.21 per cent, or a little 
more than 1 molecule. CzoH2sN2O2 + 
H:0 represents 5.26 per cent of water, 
while 3 molecules H.O requires 14.28 
per cent. 

Kerner’s test.—The U. S. P. states 
that ‘‘if 1 gramme of quinine be mixed, 
in a mortar, with 0.5 gramme of sul- 
phate of ammonium and 5 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, the mixture thoroughly 
dried on a water-bath, the residue 
(which should be neutral to test paper) 
agitated with 10C.c. of distilled water, 
this mixture macerated at 15° C. for 
half an hour, then filtered through a 
— filter, 5 C.c. of the filtrate taken,” 
etc. 

It was found by repeated experi- 
ments and with every precaution to 
avoid loss, such as the use of a filter of 
just sufficient size, that in following 
the official directions only 3 cubic 
centimeters of filtrate were obtained, 
and in order to obtain 5 cubic centi- 
meters, the minimum amount of water 
necessary to be added to the dried 
mixture was 13.5 cubic centimeters. 
The use of the sulphate of ammonium, 
as will readily be seen, is to effect the 
conversion of the free alkaloid into 
neutral sulphate. 


2CaoHo4N.O2.8H.O + (NH,)2SO, + H,O= 
— ~~ / a 





¢ 


756. 2. 
(CaoH2sN2O2)2 HaSO,.7H2.0+2NHs 


872. 








* From the Contributions from the Department 
of Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin. No. 
i. es rife vos 1885. 

eitschrift fir analyt. Chemie, I., p. 150, 1862 ; 
Amer. Jour. fe xxxiv., p. 147, 1862 ; Archiv 
der Pharm., 1880, No. 6, and Proc. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc., 1881, p. 329. 





It is doubtless through the mechan- 
ical absorption or retention of water 
by the excess of ammonium sulphate 
employed (the amount being about 
three times that theoretically required) 
as also in the increased amount of qui- 
nine sulphate obtained (1 gramme of 
quinine affording about 1.15 gramme 
of neutral sulphate), that the deficiency 
in the volume of filtrate in this case 
isdue. This deficiency, it is true, may 
readily be made up by pouring water 
upon the contents of the filter until 
sufficient has passed through to form 
the required volume, and this course 
would doubtless be pursued by the 
majority of those who have occasion 
to apply thetest. It is not believed, 
however, that the purpose of the test, 
to obtain a saturated aqueous solution 
of quinine sulphate, is thereby as accu- 
rately fulfilled as when the mixture is 
originally digested with the proper 
quantity of water, which, in this in- 
stance, might practically be stated to 
be fifteen cubic centimeters. To what 
extent the presence of the excess of 
ammonium sulphate in this instance, 
or the sodium bromide or chloride 
formed in the following tests, ma 
influence the amount of quinine sul- 
phate or other alkaloids dissolved by 
the water, or whether any such influ- 
ence is exerted at all, is a question 
which might possibly prove worthy of 
further investigation.* 


Quinine Bisulphate, CaoH2sN2O2.H2SO,. 
7H,0. 


Water of crystallization.—1 gramme 
of the salt lost upon drying at 100° C., 
0.127 gramme of water, corresponding 
to 14.26 per cent, or about 4 molecules. 
A salt with 4 molecules requires 14.57 
per cent, and with 7 molecules 22.99 
per cent of water. 

Kerner’s test.—With this salt the 
Pharmacopeeia directs the bisulphate 
to be converted into neutral sulphate 
by the cautious addition of ammonia 
water to the mixture, the use of 10 
cubic centimeters of water, and after- 
wards proceeding as directed under 


| quinine. 


2C20Hs.N.0,H,SO,+2NH;H,0+5H.0 
844 
(C2oH24N2Oz),H.SO,.7H2,0+(NH,)2S0, 
872 

In performing this test a small cap- 
sule was used, which admits of trans- 
ferring the mixture to a filter with less 
loss than from a tube or flask. Instead 
of the required 5 cubic centimeters of fil- 
trate, however,only 2 cubic centimeters 
were obtained. After several experi- 
ments, the bisulphate was dissolved in 
10 cubic centimeters of water, the solu- 
tion carefully neutralized by ammonia 
water, and afterwards 8 cubic centi- 
meters of water added. By thus em- 
ploying altogether 18 cubic centimeters 
of water, instead of 10 as directed by 
the United States Pharmacopeceia, a 
little over 5 cubic centimeters of fil- 
trate were obtained, so that practically 
20 cubic centimeters of water may be 
directed to be employed. In this case, 
as with the pure quinine, considerable 
water is evidently retained by the 
ammonium sulphate, while the amount 











* Some interesting observations relating to this 
question by Jassoy and Schlickum (Pharm. Cen- 
tralhalle, No. 11, pp. 115-118, 1885; abstracted in 
Archiv der Pharm., April, 1885, pp. 271-272), have 
recently come to our notice. The experiments of 
these investigators have conclusively proved : 1. 
That the presence of sodium sulphate preety 
diminishes the solubility of quinine sulphate, and, 
indeed, in proportion to its amount. 2. That the 
presence of sodium chloride increases the solubil- 
ity of quinine sulphate, in consequence of the for- 
mation of quinine hydrochlorate. 3. That by the 
simultaneons presence of sodium sulphate and 
sodium chloride, the solubility of quinine sulphate 
depends entirely upon the predominating propor- 
tionate relation of the two salts, and in such a 
manner that the solubility is nearly the same as in 
pure water where the sodium sulphate is in such 
slight excess as by the employment of one gramme 
sodium sulphate for two grammes of quinine hydro- 
chlorate ; that, on the contrary, the solubility is 
somewhat diminished by the employment of equal 
weights of the two salts. 





of quinine sulphate from 1 gramme of 
anhydrous bisulphate corresponds to 
but 1.03 gramme. 

In the Pharm. Germanica, 2 
grammes of the bisulphate are directed 
to be dried with 1 gramme of ammo- 
nia water, and the residue is then 
tested as with neutral sulphate of qui- 
nine. In the French Codex, Kerner’s 
test is applied only to the ordinar 
neutral sulphate of quinine, althoug 
the pure alkaloid, the bisulphate, hy- 
drobromate, salicylate, and valerian- 
ate have a place in that standard. 


Quinine Hydrobromate, C2ooH21N2O..HBr. 
2H.0. 


Water of crystallization. — 0.637 
gramme of the salt lost upon drying 
at 115° C., 0.0334 gramme of water, cor- 
responding to 5.53 per cent, or a little 
more than 1 molecule, which requires 
4.25 per cent. The officinal salt re- 
quires 8.16 per cent of water. 

Kerner’s test.—With this salt the 
Pharmacopoeia directs the hydrobro- 
mate to be converted into neutral sul- 
phate by means of crystallized sodium 
sulphate, whereby the following re- 
action ensues: 


2Co.H24N,O.HBr.2H,.O+ Na.SO,10H,O 
881.6 332 
(Coo Ho4N202)2 H.SO,,7H,0+ 2NaBr+ 5H.0 











872 

In following strictly the official di- 
rections for testing this salt, by dis- 
solving 1.5 gramme in 15 cubic centi- 
meters of hot distilled water, etc., 
between 2 and 3 cubic centimeters of 
filtrate were obtained, instead of 5 
cubic centimeters. After several ex- 
periments, the minimum amount of 
water found to be necessary was 26 
cubic centimeters, in order to obtain, 
by. direct filtration of the original 
mixture, the required 5 cubic centi- 
meters of liquid. The amount of 
water directed to be employed for dis- 
solving the salt should therefore be 
practically 30, instead of 15, cubic 
centimeters, as the amount of neutral 
sulphate of quinine formed by the re- 
action, 1.47 gramme, is largely in ex- 
cess of that required to form a satu- 
rated solution. 


Quinine Hydrochlorate, C2oH24N202.HCl 
2H,0. 


Water of crystallization. — 0.5511 
gramme of the salt lost upon drying 
at 116° C., 0.0431 gramme of water, 
corresponding to 7.82 per cent, or 
nearly 2 molecules. A salt with 1 
molecule of water requires 4.75 per 
cent, with 2 molecules 9.08 per cent. 

Kerner’s test. — The application of 
the test to this salt is perfectly analo- 
gous to that of the hydrobromate, with 
the exception that the pharmacopceia 
directs 0.75 gramme of crystallized 
sodium sulphate, instead of 0.6 gramme 
as with the preceding salt, in view of 
the lower molecular weight of the hy: 
drochlorate. 


2C, oHe4N2O2. HCl.2H20+ Na.SO,. 10H,O= 





a 
2. 


y 832 
(Cy oHas4N2Ox)s H.SO,. 7H,O+ 2NaCl + 5H,0. 





872 

The use of 15 cubic centimeters of 
water, as directed for dissolving the 
salt, afforded in this instance but about 
1cubic centimeter of filtrate, instead 
of the required 5 cubic centimeters. 
To obtain the latter amount it was 
found necessary to employ 24 cubic 
centimeters of water, so that in this 
instance, as with the hydrobromate, 
the amount required mig t per igeard 
be stated as 30, instead of 15 cubic 
centimeters. The amount of neutral 
sulphate of quinine corresponding to 
1.5 gramme of hydrochlorate is 1.65 

amme. 

The Pharm. Germanica, in the ap- 
plication of the test to this salt, directs 
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that 2 grammes of the hydrochlorate 
should be evaporated with 1 gramme of 
sodium sulphate and 20 grammes of 
water to dryness, the residue extracted 
by boiling with 12 grammes of alcohol, 
and the filtrate evaporated. The sul- 
phate of quinine so obtained is then 
tested in the usual manner. It will be 
seen that by the latter method the sodi- 
um chloride is excluded from the liquid 
ultimately tested, which will contain 
only the pure quinine salt.* 


Quinine —=—- 


With this salt the Pharmacopceia 
has adopted the original test of Dr. 
Kerner, and no alteration or modifica- 
tion of the text is therefore required 
for its successful application in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its 
author. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated 
that the increased amount of water 
suggested to be used in the application 
of the foregoing tests is such as was 
found necessary by mixing it directly 
with the quinine salt, and not by 
making up the deficiency by additions 
to the mixture on the filter. In the 
latter case, asomewhat smaller amount 
is required, but, as previously stated, 
the purpose of the test is not as accu- 
vately accomplished. 


* Rackarock.” 


THIS is a comparatively new explo- 
sive compound, which is manufactur- 
ed by the Rendrock Powder Company 
of New York, and was brought to Gen. 
Abbott’s notice in the winter of 1882, 
by one ofthe manufacturers. It con- 
sists of a solid, composed mainly of 
potassium chlorate, in fine powder, 
given a reddish tint by some coloring 
matter, and of an oily liquid, having 
the strong, bitter-almond smell char- 
acteristic of nitro-benzol. These com- 

ounds, neither of which is explosive 

y itself, are combined before use by 
immersing the solid in the liquid for a 
few seconds, until an increase in 
weight of about one-third is effected 
by absorption. The solid is supplied in 
the form of loosely-packed cartridges, 
of different sizes, put up in bags closed 
at each end. The combination of the 
ingredients is effected by means of an 
open basket of wire to receive the 
cartridges, which is suspended from a 
spring balance, and dipped in a gal- 
vanized iron pail containing the fiuid. 
A little attention to the time of im- 
mersion renders the absorption fairly 
uniform. The explosive, when pre- 
pared in this manner, is a compact red 
solid, having a specific gravity of 
about 1.7. It decrepitates with diffi- 
culty when hammered on an anvil, 
but hardly ignites on wood. A fuse 
containing 24 grains of fulminating 
mercury fails to explode a cartridge 
iunconfined or loosely confined. Even 
if it be compacted in an auger-holein 
a log and tamped with mud, the ex- 
plosion is only partial. A cartridge 
struck by a bullet from a Springfield 
rifle flashes, but does not detonate. 
Ordinary friction seems to have little 
tendency to cause explosion. These 
facts show it to be quite safe to handle 
even when ready for use, and it has 





* According to the report of the Pharmacopoeia 
Commission of the German Pharmaceutical Society 
(Archiv der Pharm. 1885, p. 141), the above method 
of the Pharm. Germanica has been found imprac- 
ticable, since an inverse decomposition of that 
first effected subsequently ensues, and the filtrate 
will therefore contain the hydrochlorate instead of 
sulphate of quinine. The method of manipulation 
adopted by the U. S. Pharmacopoia was conse- 
quently suggested, with the use of 2 grammes of 
sodium sulphate for 2 grammes of quinine hydro- 
chlorate. This requires, however, to be modified 
by the reduetion of the amount of sodium sulphate 
to 1 gramme, in accordance with the observations 
of Jassoy and Schlickum. There is still no con- 
sideration taken of the insufficiency of liquid in 
order to obtain the required 5 cubic centimeters of 
filtrate, nor is it decided that the modification sug- 
gested may prove the ' most expedient for ultimate 
adoption. 





given excellent results in rock-blast- 
ing under General Newton, at Flood 
Rock, inthe East River channel, near 
this city. Its peculiar chemical com- 
position gives rackarock the interest 
of novelty among modern high ex- 
plosives, and it has accordingly been 
tested with special care to discover the 
intensity of action of which it is capa 
ble when fired under water. Two fluids 
were supplied for the trials, the usual 
one consisting essentially of nitro- 
benzol; and the other of a special pre- 
paration consisting of the same satu- 
rated with picric acid (12 to 16 per 
cent, according to the quality of the 
solvent). The explosive prepared by 
absorbing these fluids by the solid are 
designated as ‘‘rackarock” and 
‘** rackarock special.” 

According to General Abbot, racka- 
rock possesses the merits of high in- 
tensity of action, unusual density, ab- 
solute safety in handling and storage 
(components unmixed), and little cost; 
on the other hand, under the condi- 
tions of my tests, an exceptionally 
strong detonating primer is essential 
to developits full power. Experiment 
alone can determine whether this de- 
fect be equally marked when the 
charges are confined in drill-holes in 
solid rock.—Pror. Cuas. E. Munro in 
Proc. U. S. Naval Inst. 

[Note.—We are lately informed that 
this explosive is now being inserted in 
the drill-holes which have been made 
under Flood Rock, and which are soon 
to be exploded with the purpose of 
clearing away about seven acres of 
this obstacle to navigation.—Ep. Am. 
DRUGGIST. ] 




















HOT VACUUM-EXSICCATOR. 


Iris often desirable to hasten the 
evaporation of liquids, for the pur- 
pose of weighing the residue, without 
raising the temperature. In such cases 
the vessel containing the liquid may be 
placed under bell-glass connected with 
the vacuum pump. Volatile liquids are 
thereby much more rapidly evapo- 
rated, but watery liquids still take a 
long time to dry up. The operation 
may be hastened by a moderate heat, 
which, according to Rich. Anschiitz 
and Aug. Kekulé, is best accomplished 
by a lead pipe entering through a hole 
in the stopper, forming a flat coil in 
the interior, and passing out through 
another hole in the stopper. The cap- 
sule containing the oo mr to be evap- 
orated is set upon the coil, which is 
made more solid by being covered 
above and below with nickel-plated 
wire gauze. The glass tube, also con- 
nected with the stopper, leads to the 
manometer and vacuum or filter pump. 
When the latter has been started and 
a vacuum has been established, a suit- 
able hot liquid (hot water, etc.) is made 
to circulate through the lead _ tube, 
and the heat thus communicated to 
the solution will cause the latter to 
evaporate much more rapidly.—Lie- 
big’s Annalen, 228, 305. 





Solubility of Officinal Chemicals in 
Water and Alcohol. 


THE discordant statements as to the 
solubility of many chemical and other 
substances in the different pharma- 


copoeias induced Prof. Fred. P. Power, - 
| of the Department of Pharmacy of the 


University of Wisconsin, to have the 
solubility of a number of them care- 
fully examined. The experiments were 
made under his direction by Messrs. 
F. A. Scheuber, O. A. Kropf, and E. 
Naffz, and the results are given in the 
following table,* where the column 
headed $. K. N. refers to the three 
gentlemen just named. 

One part of substance is soluble at 
15° C. in the following parts of sol- 
vent. 
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Tin Deposits of New South Wales. 


THE tin deposits of New South Wales 
are estimated by the colonial geologist 
to cover an area of 5,440,000 acres, put 
the area is probably much greater 
than that, as new finds of tin are be- 
ing reported every day. Both mine 
and stream tin are found in localities 
hitherto unlooked for, and, besides, 
very few of the lodes have been 
worked at all, the great bulk of the 
tin being the produce of the alluvial 
mines. According to Mr. Henry 
Woods, the under secretary of mines 
for this colony, the lodes that have 
been opened at Tingha, Elsmore, New- 
stead, and the Gulf of Gingellio, New 
South Wales, occur chiefly in euritic 
and micaceous granites. Gold, wolf- 
ram, metallic bismuth, and carbonate 
and sulphide of bismuth are occasion- 
ally found with the tin ore, the sul- 
phide of tin occurring very rarely. 
The concretionary variety of tin oxide 
called toadseye is found in the Plio- 





* Taken from the original paper in the Contribu- 
tions from the Departm. of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, No. I., 8vo, Madison, 1885, 
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cene gold drifts at Grenfell and on 
9 rampian Hills, New South 


es. 

Professor Liversedge, F.R.S., of the 
University of Sydney, to whom I am 
indebted principally for the material 
of this report, mentions, as an inter- 
esting fact, that all the minerais found 
associated with tin stone in England, 
Germany, France, Russia, and the 
United States are combined with this 
mineral in New South Wales. The 
matrix of the tin stone of this colony 
is sometimes composed solely of topaz. 
Malachite, copper and 
garnets, and schorl crystals are often 
associated with the ore. Rolled wood 
tin, which is thesameas the toadseye, 
except that the pebbles are much 
larger, is found at Abington and other 
places. At Mudgee and Bathurst dia- 
monds are not unfrequently mixed 
with this variety. 

There are two distinct drifts of allu- 
vial tin in New South Wales, the 
older andthe newer. The former are 
more compact and are often cemented 
together into a hard conglomerate. 
The stone is rounded and much water- 
worn. In the newer drifts the metal 
is very bright and has undergone little 
attrition. Some of the fragments 
weigh pony pounds. The richest tin 
mines in the colony are located on 
Vegetable Creek, in New England 
district, about 30 miles from Glen 
Innes and 380 from Sydney. New 
England lies in the northeastern part 
of the colony, and has an area of: 13,- 
100 square miles. It forms an immense 
table-land, at an elevation of 3,000 
feet above the sea. The climate is 
mild and genial, although in the win- 
ter frost, snow, and sleet occur. The 
population is about 17,000. A railway 
1s in the course of construction to the 
Sneenenene border, which will bisect 
the district. 

The products of New England are 
shipped to Sydney either by way of 
Grafton or Brisbane. The railway be- 
tween Newcastle and Glen Innes is now 
completed, and much of the produce 


will probably reach here by that route. - 


Tin ore is very abundant in Queens- 
land, and it is thought that the fields 
become richer as they advance north- 
ward. In both colonies the ore occurs 
in the granite formation of the great 
dividing chain of mountains that 
stretches throughout the whole length 
of the eastern and northeastern coast 
of Australia. This great dividing 
chain forms the chief watershed of the 
country. 

Tin is believed to be more com- 
letely associated with the older 
orms of rock than any other metal to 

any series of rocks. Granite usually 
consists of very old rock, but it must 
be borne in mind that there are sever- 
al kinds of granite. First, there is the 
Paleozoic; then there is the Mesozoic 
or Secondary, and the Cenozoic or 
Tertiary. Granite isa compound rock, 
consisting of quartz, feldspar, and 
mica. 

Tin is supposed to have been very 
finely disseminated in the shale of 
which granite is formed, and under 
the effects of heat, pressure, and water, 
it has been forced, by a process of 
segregation, to combine with oxygen 
gas, and thereby formed the oxide of 
tin. The Australian tin fields differ in 
some respects from those of Perak. 
For instance, the ore in the latter 
country is usually found in the granite 
formations, overlaid with lime and 
sandstone, whereas in Australia no tin 
has been discovered under similar con- 
ditions. At first it was thought that 
the tin ore in New England district 
was confined to existing shallow 
streams, and that it was useless to 
look for it at any considerable distance 
below the surface. It has since been 
discovered at various depths from a 
few inches to 250 feet. 

The first deep-stream tin found at 
Vegetable Creek was in 1873. The 


iron pyrites, . 





lead was traced along a distance of 
from 400 to 500 yards, and at a depth 
of 50 feet very heavy deposits were 
found, under basaltic rocks. Several 
other leads were afterwards struck at 
a greater depth, running almost par- 
allel with the first. It is now believed 
that tin ore exists throughout all the 
old river beds and valleys of the dis- 
trict. Some of the deposits are covered 
with immense masses of basaltic rock, 
which will require a heavy expendi- 
ture of capital to remove; but the ore 
is sorich and abundant that the outlay 
can very easily be afforded. There is 
reason to believe, however, that 
many years will elapse before the sur- 
face mines are exhausted. During the 
year 1883 the Vegetable Creek Tin 
Mining Company obtained 2,000 tons 
of ore from an areaof 5 acres. The 
secretary for mines states in his last 
ee that the flow of basalt and 
other geological formations in New 
England district indicates that stream 
tin willlast for many years.—JU. S. 
Consular Report. 


Sodio-Benzoate of Caffeine. 


Tuis is one of the double caffeine 
salts introduced by E. Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, the others being the sodio-cin- 
namate and sodio-salicylate. They are 
recommended on account of their great 
solubility for hypodermic use, or 
wherever concentrated solutions are 
required. C. Schwarz gives the follow- 
ing directions (in the Pharm. Zeit.) for 
preparing the salt mentioned in the 
title: Dissolve 21.2 parts of caffeine 
and 12.2 parts of benzoic acid (artifi- 
cial, made from toluol) in 300 parts of 
water, with the aid of heat, and add 
16.2 parts [the author has 14.4 parts, 
but the salt contains one molecule of 
water] of benzoate of sodium. Filter 
and evaporate the filtrate in a porce- 
lain capsule on the water-bath. Rub 
the residue to powder and dry it once 
more. 

The other two salts may be prepared 
in a similar manner, using the below- 
mentioned proportions: 


Sodio-cinnamate of Caffeine. 


Caffeine. ..........+-. 21.2 parts. 
Cinnamic acid........ 14.8 <* 
Cinnamate sodium.... 17.0 ‘ 
Sodio-salicylate of Caffeine. 
Caheitior <4... ..cswissss 21.2 parts. 
Salicylic acid......... 1388.‘ 


Salicylate of sodium. . 33.8 « 


Cocaine Factory in Lima. 


Meyer & HAFEMANN, wholesale drug- 
gists in Lima, Peru, have sent infor- 
mation to Europe and to this country, 
that a possible serious competition 
with European or North American 
manufacturers of cocaine is about to 
be organized in Lima. 

The extraordinary demand after 
coca for Europe and the U. 8. made it 
appear feasible to manufacture coca- 
ine to advantage at its place of 
growth, particularly since even the 
mere transport over the Cordilleras 
already diminishes the goes of the 
drug, which is probably much in- 
creased by the transport at sea. 
Meyer & Hafeman have been so satis- 
fied with the results of experiments 
made in this direction that they are 
already erecting works for the pur- 


se. 

P’The same firm also states that a 
French pharmacist of Lima, Mr. Big- 
non, has likewise undertaken the 
manufacture of cocaine, and it is said 
with good results. He is now on the 
way to Europe to introduce his pro- 
duct in the market. Meyer & Hafe- 
mann have also despatched samples of 
their cocaine to Paris, New York, 
Liverpool, and Germany. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hospital Stewards in the Army. 


Editor American Druggist : 

Dear Sir:—The correspondence in 
your issue of August, 1885, ‘‘ Hospital 
Stewards in the Army,” is written in 
aspirit of one-sidedness and with an 
amount of perversion of facts that I 
cannot let it pass without reply. 

The complaint made by stewards is 
not that nee work is excessive, or 
that the other non-commissioned staff 
officers of the army do not fully de- 
serve their rank and pay, Everybody 
versed with army life knows perfectly 
well that the non-commissioned officer, 
be it commissary, ordnance, or quar- 
termaster sergeant, or hospital stew- 
ard cannot be made directly responsi- 
ble for any Government property, but 
he is morally responsible to his chief for 
the same, which means if articles are 
missing or expended without his 
ability to account for them, he has 
either.to replace the articles or take 
the consequences, which are generally 
discharge from the service—a matter 
of considerable importance for an old 
soldier, and just as disagreeable for 
him as dismissal to a commissioned 
officer. Hospital stewards can claim 
no more than one room for himself 
and one for his wife, if she is hospital 
matron. Atsome posts he has more, 
at others less; the writer has lived for 
munths at an old-establishsd post with 
abundant houses, during the winter 
months with a temperature of 25 to 
30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, in 
a canvas tent as quarters, with a large 
family. Why? Because the com- 
manding officer did not choose to 
assign him other quarters. The stew- 
ard gets more stoves than his allow- 
ance, if the quartermaster is kind 
enough to let him have them; he gets 
his wood cut and brought in, if the 
post surgeon sees so fit, and so it is 
with everything eise; he has virtual- 
ly no rights which the commanding 
officer or post surgeon needs to re- 
spect. The steward’s uniform is the 
laughing stock of the army; his so- 
called ‘‘chevrons” are no chevrons, 
but a monstrosity, and hardly any of 
the stewards care to wear them; his 
clothing allowance is for five years 
$193; for the other non-commissioned 
staff officers from $198 to $232. In 
fact, every enlisted man, except pri- 
vates, receives more than the steward. 

But all these are only matters of 
small importance, and the steward, 
by decent behavior and strict attend- 
ance to his duties, very soon gains 
the good-will of his superiors, and 
every comfort which hes in their 
power will be allowed him. A great 
many stewards forget that they are 
soldiers, and that discipline is neces- 
sary and indispensable in a regular 
army, and includes everybody, from 
the general to the last drummer boy. 
The great error into which your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Army” falls is in enumer- 
ating a steward’s duties. His duties 
never cease; his main and principal 
duty, which ‘‘Army” has forgotten 
entirely, is the attendance on the sick, 
and in this respect he is on duty from 
reveille to tattoo, and from tattoo to 
reveille; one slip, one small error may 
have the loss of life of a human being 
as a consequence; the duty at the 
bedside is his principal duty, and the 
most exacting and the most trying. 
The surgeon directs and he executes; 
he dare not flinch, no matter what the 
disease may be—small-pox, typhus, 
even Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever 
—he has to tend to the execution of 
the surgeon’s directions. 

He has this duty in addition to his 
clerical work, which, by the way, is a 
great deal more than your correspond- 
ent makes it out ; the prescription work, 
which also keeps a body on the qui 
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vive day and night, as all the officers, 
enlisted men, quartermaster’s employ- 
ees, and all their wives, children, and 
servants draw their medicines at the 
post dispensary ; the superintendence 
of cooking, gardening, and police of 
hospital; the discipline of attendance, 
and sometimes of very unruly patients ; 
the taking of meteorological observa- 
tions, the keeping and preservation of 
large amounts of property, instru- 
ments, bedding, etc. ; drawing of teeth, 
cupping, bandaging, etc., make an as- 
sortment of duties rendering the stew- 
ard a ‘‘general utility man.” F 

We do not growl at those duties; 
they are incident to our position, but 
the fault we find is with our rank, 
social status, and amount of pay; we 
rank after sergeants-major, regimen- 
tal quartermasters, and saddler_ser- 
geants, which all three are appointed 
by the regimental commanders, with- 
out examination and liable to reduction 
to the ranks at any time. The talk of 
the long services of other non-commis- 
sioned staff ofiicers will hold equal] 
good with hospital stewards; over half 
the stewards now in the service have 
been soldiers from ten to twenty years. 
The writer has been nineteen years a 
soldier, very near eighteen of which 
as non-commissioned officer and hospi- 
tal steward. The surgeon-general has 
recommended in last year’s annual 
report the raising of our pay to $50, 
being fully aware that it is an injus- 
tice to give us only $30 per month. 

I cannot see why the honorable pro- 
fession of pharmacy should not have 
representatives in the army above the 
ranks. The apothecaries in the nav 
are warrant officers, not enlisted. 
Why should a similar grade be an im- 
possibility in the army? The apothe- 
caries in other armies are commis- 
sioned officers; why in our republican 
form of government should our pro- 
fession be relegated so far beiow all 
others ? 

‘* EXPERTO CREDO ROBERTO.” 


Editor American Druggist: 

Dear Sir:—There has been much 
said in your past few issues concern- 
ing ‘“‘army apothecaries,” and you 
may presume there is but little re- 
maining to be advocated relative to 
the subject. However, to one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, such a presumption would be er- 
roneous. As the writer has been sub- 
jected to the examination required of 
army apothecaries, and served in that 
capacity sufficiently long to become 
thoroughly acquainted with army 
life, as well as with all the duties of a 
hospital steward, he will beg leave to 
say a few words for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with, and inter- 
ested in this subject, without entering 
upon, or into, any controversy. _ 

The writer and individual who signs 
himself Hospital Steward, U. §8.A., 
in your June number, appears to have 
inaugurated into his description of 
his situation and condition, personali- 
ties, and the author of the piece in your 
August number, signed “‘ Army,” isun- 
questionably the Second Lieutenant, 
to whom the steward referred as the 
officer who objected to the manner in 
which he wore his blouse. Viewing 
fora few moments the communica- 
tions in question, we see that they 
originate from two extremes; the one 
not doing justice to his cause or assist- 
ing it, though meaning and intending 
to do so; the other indifferent, and ap- 
parently only affected by that clause 
which refers to social relations be- 
tween officer and soldier. 

In the March number of the Druc- 
GIST we note an intention of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to 
assist the army apothecaries in their 
endeavors to an increase in salary and 
rank, and no doubt, with the assist- 
tance of the association, they will be 
successful in receiving that which 


| 
| they seek, and though the writer is in 
hearty accord with the good inten- 
tions of the pharmaceutical associa- 
tion in a few. instances, he cannot 
conscientiously consider such assist- 
ance due the army apothecaries in 
toto. Whereas the writer in your 
June number claims to be a graduate 
of a pharmaceutical college and with 
ten years’ experience, he must admit 
that he isan exception to the corps 
that he represents, for in the 150 hos- 
pital stewards now allowed by Con- 
gress, there are probably not more than 
six who ever attended, or graduated 
from, a pharmaceutical college. 

All collegiate associations are will- 
ing to assist their colleagues, wher- 
ever dispersed, but they must neces- 
sarily be loth in extending a helping 
hand to those who are apothecaries or 
enon by name and not by pro- 
ession. 

Were all the hospital stewards of 
the army graduates of pharmacy, 
their labors tending to increase in sal- 
ary and rank would meet the appro- 
bation of ail; but when we know but 
few of them could obtain positions as 
prescription clerks in the various cit- 
les, we must in consequence be reluc- 
tant in our sympathetic assistance, 
and give justice where justice is due. 

It has been some years since the 
writer has been connected with the 
army, though from general observa- 
tions there has been little or no 
change in the hospital department, 
and the examinations to be passed 
by applicants soliciting the position of 
hospital stewards are the same. 

ere all aspirants to this position 
made to pass the specified examina- 
tions in materia medica, minor sur- 
gery, chemistry, prescription com- 
pounding, general aptitude for 
managing and conducting hospitals, 
English grammar, rhetoric, history, 
etc., as laid down by law, the hos- 

ital steward corps would comprise a 
air class of druggists. But such ex- 
aminations are in nearly every in- 
stance only a matter of form—a farce. 
Hospital stewards are men generally 
selected from the ranks who are in 
possession of good conduct, morality, 
and temperance, intermingled with 
favoritism emanating from their su- 
periors, and without regard to their 
pharmaceutical abilities. 

They are given rank as second-class 
or third-class stewards; in course of 
time they naturally acquire some 
knowledge of drugs, and if their 
friendly and social ties with their 
superiors have not become ruptured, 
they will appear before their post 
surgeon for what is termed an exam- 
ination, but what is understood to be 
a matter of form, then await a vacancy 
for an Pesce wa by the secretary 
of war, through the suggestion of the 
surgeon-general. I will dare say that 
there is rot a aay oer in the army 
to-day, but willsay that but few of 
them owe their positions to their mer- 
its or pharmaceutical abilities. Stall, 
those who possess all the requirements 
of their rank should hardly be made 
to suffer for the deficiencies of their 
colleagues; something should be done 
for them, but to do so would require 
no little reconstruction in the hospital 
a ape 

he relations between a steward’s 
family and an officer’s family have 
but little bearing upon his cause or the 
subject in question; the line of demar- 
cation between any enlisted man and 
a West Point graduate who has been 
commissioned in the army is too 
broad and deep to be overcome, and 
will always exist. Army society is reg- 
ulated by shoulder adornments, and 


familiarity in due proportion thereto. 
Those who are conversant with the 
class of individuals who from political 
possessions are educated at the ex- 
pense of the government, then com- 
missioned lieutenants, must expect it 
will require time for them to accu. 











rately circumscribe the area of their 
jurisdiction, and to find fault with 
what would not be noticed by officers 
from the rank of major upwards. 

When a steward owes his rank to 
his merits, there is no comparison be- 
tween him and a quarter-master’s ser- 
geant or a commissary sergeant; the 
margin between a pharmacist and an 
individual who possesses the attain- 
ments of a teamster or a grocer clerk 
are too apparent and appreciable not 
to be perceived. 

To conclude, we will hope Con- 
gress will take some steps to better 
the condition of the hospital stew- 
ards, and that all who are capable 
of assisting them to a successful issue, 
will do so. Increase their pay, al- 
lowances and rank, but require of 
them, if they are to be pharmacists, 
the abilities of a pharmacist of the 
same standing as required by phar- 
maceutical colleges of their gradu- 
ates, before conferring upon them 
their degree or rank. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Editor American Druggist: 

In the August number I see ‘‘Ar- 
my’s” reply to letter by ‘‘ Hospital 
Steward” in June, and beg leave to 
express my humble view in the ques- 
tion. 

To commence with, I wish to state 
that I am in the army since early part 
of 1862, and a hospital steward since 
75. The views, as expressed by the 
Steward in June, are correct, with 
some exceptions, and he perhaps has 
not length of service enough to take 
the correct view of his position. Iam 
married ten years; my wife is ‘‘ma- 
tron,” but honest work is no disgrace 
for any one, nor is it taken for granted 
that those employing servants are 
‘‘Jadies,” as not the ‘ position” gives 
this title, but the general conduct and 
moral of the person; consequently, 
a ‘‘laundress” can or cont be a 
‘‘lady” as well as the commander’s 
wife. In ten years’ service as a stew- 
ard, I always had everything I needed, 
taking everything into consideration. 

As regards the response of ‘‘ Army,” 
it shows plainly that he does not know 
much about a hospital steward’s duty, 
but still some of his views are cor- 
rect. That a steward should have 
as much pay as any other non-com- 
missioned staff officer must be, and 
undoubtedly is, appreciated by the 
quartermaster-sergeant as well as the 
ordnance and commissary-sergeant, 
and our pi y should be raised to $34 
per month, which would only be ‘ jus- 
tice,” but no elevation in the eyes of 
every one. CADUCEUS. 


———_ee—__ — 


Quantity of Imported Menthol. 


Pror. P. W. BEDFORD, in reply to a 
query, reported to the Am. Pharm. 
Association that the imports of men- 
thol for the last year were about 4,000 
pounds, and that this year the amount 
will reach about 5,000 pounds. One 

ortion of this is received direct from 

apan, whilea part of it comes. by 
way of Europe. Of the domestic ar- 
ticle there is but one producer, and 
while his product is meeting increased 
demand, we are unable to make any 
definite statement as to the quantity 
produced. 

Menthol is finding new uses, and be- 
sides the popular form of cones as a 
domestic remedy for headaches, it is 
being used internally, and has been 
tried with success as a local anzs- 
thetic. Itis fair to presume that, in 
spite of the harm done to the legiti- 
mate uses of menthol by various man- 
ufacturers who have been sending out 
a much diluted article in the form of 
cones, the necessity for menthol pro- 
duction will rather increase than 
diminish, and we may look for im- 
ports of fully 6,000 pounds in 1886. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must im every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correspon- 

mt will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when wv 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 








No. 1,576.—Pill Mass of Copaiba 
and Magnesia (L. P. K.). 

We are asked to state whether a 
ay mass of copaiba and magnesia can 

e made so as to be dispensed at once 
in pills without running together. 

his may be done by a method 
originally proposed by Rabot. The 
oa wed quantity of copaiba having 
n weighed out, it is intimatel 

mixed, in a capsule, with one-sixteent 
of its weight of calcined magnesia 
which had been previously sprinkled 
with a few drops of water. (The ob- 
ject of this is to enable the magnesia 
to combine with the resin of copaiba, 
which it will not do if both substances 
are dry. Instead of sprinkling water 
on the magnesia, which generally re- 
sults in merely dampening a few iso- 
lated spots, it is much preferable to 
expose the magnesia, thinly spread on 
filtering paper, to a current of steam 
for afew minutes.) The capsule con- 
taining the mixture is then placed on 
a boiling water-bath and kept there 
for several minutes, when the mass 
will assume the proper consistence. 


No. 1,577.—Quality of Commerical 
Cocaine (L. P. K.). 

We have reason to know that the 
quality of the cocaine manufactured 
in this country is fully equal to that 

roduced elsewhere. Indeed, we have 
earned from an absolutely reliable 
source that certain European manu- 
facturers have repeatedly purchased 
large supplies of the alkaloid in this 
country, and have afterwards sold it 
as their own make. 


No. 1,578—Compound Solution 
of Hypophosphites (J. J. E.). 

We do not know the composition 
of the particular brand of ‘* Liquor 
aopnpoenes: Comp.” which you men- 
tion, but can give you a very good 
formula, based on that of Gibson (see 
New REo., 1882, 107), and improved by 
Mr. J. Calvert, of San Franscisco, 
(ibid., 1883, 166). 


Troy3% Grs. 
Calcium Hypophosphite ....11 80 
Oxalic ACIO 6. 65.60. ssieieses 1 240 
Iron Sulphate (ferrous)...... 2 260 
Sodium Sulphate............ 5 = 120 
Magnesium Sulphate........ 1 420 


Water enough to make 100 fl. oz. 


Dissolve the caicium salt in five pints 
of nearly boiling water, add to it the 
oxalic acid, stir for a short time, and 
then add the other salts. Agitate for 
two or three minutes, allow the mix- 
ture to become cold, filter into a bottle 
marked for a volume of 100 fl. oz., and 
wash the oxalate and sulphate of cal- 
cium, which remain on the filter, with 
water until 100 fl. oz. of liquid are ob- 
tained. 

The salts should be in coarse pow- 
d 


er. , 

Each fluidrachm of the solution con- 
tains: 
Ferrous hypophosphite..... re grains. 


Calcium Rata 9 WE 1. 

Sodium eA Sh at LS. tf 
Magnesium ‘“ _...... 1. - 
Total mixed salts........... a 


Hypophosphorous acid..... ys 





During a few days after its prepara- 
tion, the solution deposits a minute 
quantity of calcium sulphate, from 
which, however, it may be wholly 
freed by decantation or filtration. 

It is a clear and permanent solution, 
and may be mixed with simple syrup, 
claret, or glycerin in any proportion, 
but the salts are gradually deposited 
from mixtures containing an appreci- 
able percentage of alcohol. 


No. 1,579.—Lead Ointment (O. L. 


This name has once been applied to 
the ointment of acetate of lead, pre- 
ponte by heating together 3 parts of 
itharge, 9 parts of olive oil, and 4 parts 
of vinegar, or, at all events, the same 
ingredients, though in different pro- 
portions. In place of it, the Ceratum 
Plumbi Subacetatis is now employed. 


No. 1,580. —- Smelling Salts (Sub- 
scriker). 
‘* Inexhaustible Smelling Salts’ (so- 
called) is prepared as follows: 
Introduce into the bottles intended 
to contain the smelling-salt, some por- 
ous absorbent material, such as as- 
bestos, or sponge cuttings that have 
been well beaten, washed, and dried. 
This material is then saturated (with- 
out introducing an excess of liquid) 
with a sufficient amount of the follow- 
ing mixture: 
Oil of Rosemary....... 1 drachm., 
ss «* Lavender....... 1 s 
«« « Bergamot....... 4 
SO SC COVER oie 6h6s0rs d yi 
Water of ammonia....1 pint. 
When transparent colored bottles 
are used, perfumers prefer to fill-them 
with what they call ‘‘ insoluble crystal 
salt” (sulphate of potassium). A suffi- 
cient amount of scented water of am- 
monia or of spirit of ammonia is then 
poured in, and the orifice stopped u 
with cotton, so that the liquid (whic 
is not absorbed by the salt owing to 
the non-porosity of the latter) may not 
run out when the bottle is inverted. 
‘‘White Smelling Salts” are best 
prepared after Allchin’s plan. The 
ordinary officinal carbonate of ammo- 
nium (which used to be called sesqui- 
carbonate) is really a compound of 
carbamate of ammonium, and acid 
carbonate (or bicarbonate) of ammo- 
nium. By treating the salt with free 
ammonia, the acid carbonate is con- 
verted into the neutral carbonate (or 
monocarbonate). Taking advantage 
of this behavior, Allchin recommends 
to convert the officinal carbonate into 
the neutral carbonate, as follows: 
Forty ounces of the officinal salt are 
broken into fragments, about the size 
of filberts and placed into a jar having 
a well-fitting lid. Into this are after- 
wards poured 20 oz. of stronger water 
of ammonia. The mixture is fre- 
uently stirred during a week, and the 
jar is then set aside in a cool place for 
three or four weeks more. If the mix- 
ture is not stirred during the first 
week, it sets as hard as astone; after 
stirring, however, it becomes solid and 
dry, but can be easily removed from 
the jar. Itis now reduced to a moder- 
ately coarse powder, something like 
anular carbonate of potassium, and 
in this state is filled into bottles, being 
afterwards scented with some volatile 
essence or with strong water of ammo- 
nia flavored with essential oils. 
‘*Preston salt,” the cheapest of all 
smelling salts, is a mixture of lime and 
some ammonium salt, either the chlo- 
ride or carbonate. Equal weights of 
either of the latter and of freshl 
slaked lime are intimately mixed, 
tightly packed into bottles, and then 
flavored with a few drops of some 
essence. 


No. 1,581.—Compressed Pills (Sub.). 
The manner of making compressed 
pills has been often described, and 
several forms of apparatus have been 





devised for making them. The most 
common form is that which we illus- 
trated and described in our volume 
for 1877 (NEW REm., 1877, 171), to which 
we must refer you. A very ingenious 
apparatus, suitable for making com- 
pressed pills on a large scale, has been 
lately devised by and exhibited at the 
late Meeting of the Amer. Pharm. As- 
sociation at Pittsburgh. Though this 
is rather expensive, yet it appears to 
be so solidly constructed and to work 
so well that it will prove a profitable 
investment to the purchaser, provided 
he has to manufacture large quantities 
of compressed pills. In one of our 
next numbers we shall have occasion 
to speak of this subject more fully. 


No. 1,582.—Solution of Lactopeptine 
(J. K. G.). 

As you are aware, the name lacto- 
peptine is copyrighted, and the mix- 
ture contains ingredients requiring 

artly an acid, and partly an alkaline 
iquid to render them active. Leaving 
aside the question of its compatibility, 
and taking only notice of the fact that 
it is in considerable use, we would say 
that, so far as we know, there is no 
standard formula recognized for a 
solution. Anelixir has been proposed, 
containing 3 grains of lactopeptine to 
the fluidrachm. It is prepared by dis- 
solving 384 grains of the compound in 
1 pint of elixir and filtering. Some 
recommend the addition of about 14 
fluidrachms of hydrochloric acid to 
the pint, with a view of rendering it 
more soluble. But this addition prob- 
ably renders the pancreatin and some 
other constituents inert. 


No. 1,583.—Toilet Vinegar (C. J. R.). 
Here are some formule. 


Oil Lavender, English.... 2 drachms. 
‘© Rosemary. ........ . 1 drachm. 
gg! OC, err enc 1 ‘ 

Camphor...........++60+- 1 oz. 

PCOUG BOI: se oje:0:9:5500°4-0, 0:52 8 fl. oz. 


Dissolve the camphor in the acetic 
acid, then add the oils. Macerate a 
few days, and strain. 

This is generally known among 
perfumers as ‘‘ Aromatic Vinegar.” 

A cosmetic or toilet vinegar is pre- 
pared, according to Piesse, as follows: 


(BOM ROAN Is oils o0isis a oialele ee 3 OZ. 
Aromatic vinegar (as above)1 fl. oz. 
Balsam Peru .........-00 1 oz. 
OUANGRON oes « ayondaleocoe’ 1 drachm. 
“© Nutmeg a “3 
RIGOHONS 6.0.5. i004s sees ube 82 fl. oz. 





Macerate (for twenty-four hours) 
and strain. 

It may be diluted with rose-water, 
if desired. 

Another formula is the following: 


Dried Rose-leaves..........+. 4 oz. 
Extract Rose, triple....... s.. 8 fl. oz. 
Diluted Acetic Acid (6%)...... 32 OSS 
TLOES, WAGCT i. 5 o.50,0100,6 0,0.6100,009 q. 8. 


The latter may be added in quantity 
sufficient to dilute to a _ suitable 
strength. 


No. 1,584.—Extract of Violet, La- 
vender, ete. (C. J. R.). 

You will find a copious selection of 
formule in our last number, pages 167- 
168. 


oo 1,585.—Borax and Glycerin (H. 
H. 8.). : 
The writer of the query says: 
‘‘Please explain the cause of effer- 
vescence in the following prescription 
and the result of the reaction: 
BR} Sodii Bicarbonatis, 


ph) AAS Py: aa 3 ij. 
Acidi Carbolici.. .... ..... gr. Xv 
Cipeerit ci ie 8. f Zi, 
Auge... Fis ce 9% q. s. ad f Z iv. 


‘‘T mixed the bicarbonate and borax 
with the acid and water, and no re- 
action took place. But, as soon as the 
glycerin is added to the mixture, a 
violent effervescence takes place.” 

This peculiar action of glycerin upon 
carbonates in presence of borax has 
been known, so far as we know, for 
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only about twelve years. It is known 
that borax, in presence of many sub- 
stances, and particularly when the 
temperature is slightly raised, splits 


up into free boracic acid and meta- 
borate or even, under some circum- 
stances, caustic soda: 
Na.B,O;.10H,O = 2B (HO)s+ 
boric acid 
+2NaBO,+7H;0 
lum 
metaborate 
or, 
Na,B,0;.10H,O => 4B (HO);+ 
boric acid 
+2NaHO = 3H,0 
soda 

On the other hand, it is known that 
free boric acid added to an aqueous 
solution of an alkali bicarbonate, f. i., 
sodium bicarbonate, produces no 
effervescence, until glycerin is added. 
From the latter fact we may assume, 
that — (as Hager supposes) acts 
merely by contact—to use this expres- 
sion, which really does not explain 
anything but has still to be used in 
want of something better, here and in 
other cases. Now it is quite possible, 
that a dissociation of the borax, in the 
sense above stated, takes place in mix- 
tures like that quoted in the beginning. 
Indeed, the presence of any substance 
— of readily combining with 
sodium, such as carbonic acid, hydro- 
sulphuric acid, iodine, bromine, sali- 
cylic acid, etc., induces the decom- 
position. But the free boric acid, as 
we have already explained, does not 
act on the bicarbonate until the gly- 
cerin is added. If the mixture con- 
tained a simple carbonate, and no heat 
is employed, the glycerin does not 
produce effervescence. 

But any bicarbonate, even when 
present in traces, is decomposed, and 
exactly one-half of its carbonic acid is 
expelled. For this reason, Hager has 
even recommended the reaction for the 
determination of bicarbonates in mono- 
carbonates. Simple carbonates, how- 
ever, are also decomposed, when heat 
is employed. These facts account for 
the phenomenon of effervescence, but 
what the particular products are is not 
exactly known. 

Senior and Low suppose that the 
glycerin sets the boric acid free, and 
that the free acid then acts on the car- 
bonate. But it is a simple matter to 
show that free boric acid alone does 
not eliminate carbonic acid from alka- 
line carbonates in solution. Therefore, 
even if the pawn sets the acid free, 
there must be some other property of 
the glycerin which produces the 
effervescence. 


No. 1,586.—Hoyt’s German Cologne 
(D. O. R.) 

The formula for this is only known 
to the manufacturers. It is impossible 
for us to furnish you any recipe that 
we could — to produce a similar 
flavor. e can give you, and have 
given in many previous issues, numer- 
ous excellent formulas for cologne, but 
are unable to give you the means of 
perfectly imitating the favorite brands. 
And even if we knew the formula of 
such an article—which is not a medi- 
cine, and has no doubt been worked 
out by the inventors at the expense of 
much valuable time and material— 
would you consider it fair for us to 
destroy their business by giving away 
their secret which does not belong to 
us ? Put yourself in their place. Would 
you like to be treated in this manner 
yourself ? 

While we shall always respect the 
business secrets of any firm whose 
products are not remedial agents for 
the treatment of the sick, we shall al- 
Ways oppose any secrecy or proprie- 
tary claim or patent in medicines, and 
shall not consider ourselves bound to 
silence should we ascertain the 


methods of manufacture used by the 
‘*inventors.” 
We must refer you, however, to 





some further remarks touching this 
subject, which you will find on 
another page. 


ae 1,587.—Ward’s Iron Mixture 
a5 

This correspondent writes: ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I saw the following prescrip- 
tion in the hands of a friend of mine: 

BR Mist. Ferri (Ward’s)....... 3 ij. 

‘*Can you tell me where a formula for 
this can be found ? We have searched 
through all the formularies and works 
of reference at our disposal, and were 
unable to find such a formula. Per- 
_— it isa private formula that can 
only be put up by the prescriber’s 
brother, who has a store here.” 

We do not know such a mixture as 
the above, and think it is not improb- 
able that some private formula is in- 
tended. However, it is just possible 
that the prescriber has been in the 
habit of ordering the mixture much 
used in the public hospitals of. New 
York City, and known there as 
‘‘Ward Iron,” which means that it 
is the regular iron mixture used as 
tonic in the wards of the hospital, 


when no otheris ordered. Its formu- 
la is: 
R Tinct. ferri chlor., 
So Ey eer aa-fl. oz. 1 
RIND .. Sasso ss ticexiusts fl. oz, 2 


q 
M. Dose: A teaspoonful. 
Of course, it would not be proper to 
a this without ascertaining 
beforehand whether the prescriber 
actually intended this mixture or not. 


No. 1,588.—Offer of Domestic Bis- 
muth and Manganese Ores (——). 

One of our correspondents in the 
United States is the owner of valuable 
manganese and bismuth deposits, and 
desires to know if there is a market 
for either. 


No. 1,589. — Bottling, 
Corking Machine, etc. 

5 werpsnanag to query 1,569. Wesug- 

est that you correspond with Mr. W. 
. Keller, 114 Nassau st., New York. 


Washing, 


No. 1,590.—Salicylic Acid as a Pre- 
: 2 enn for Solutions of Alkaloids 
(K.). 

Salicylic acid, as well as boric acid, 
has long been employed as a preserva- 
tive for solutions of morphine, atro- 

ine, and other alkaloids, and have 

oth answered the purpose quite well. 
A cold saturated solution of salicylic 
acid contains about 1 grain of the acid 
in 400 minims, and is so weak that the 
presence of the acid does not interfere 
with the action or reactions of the al- 
kaloid unless ferric salts are present, 
in which case a more or less deep red 
solution results. It has lately been as- 
serted that boric acid is less irritating 
than salicylic acid, when solutions for 
application to the eye are to be made. 
So far as we have learned from com- 
petent observers, this question is still 
open. But boric acid being known to 
be quite bland in its action otherwise, 
it is perhaps preferable, on general 
principles, to use the latter. A 10% 
solution is strong enough. 

The editor of this journal has long 
been accustomed to add from 2 to 4 
grains of hydrate of chloral to each 
ounce of the solution of morphia sul- 
phate commonly employed hypoder- 
mically, and has found it admirably 
successful in preventing the develop- 
ment of the fungus which causes de- 
composition of the morphia salt. 


No. 1,591.—Effect of Oil of Berga- 
mot on Corks (I.). 

We are asked: ‘‘ Why does the cork 
of an oil of bergamot bottle become 
bleached after being in use for some 
time ?” 

Essential oils, of the nature of oil of 
bergamot, which are free from oxygen 
re and fresh, are gradually af- 
fected by exposure to air, some oxy- 
gen being absorbed while a peculiar 








resin is formed at the same time. Oil 
of turpentine is a familiar example of 
this. Oils of bergamot, orange, and 
lemon undergo the same change, and 

adually become so altered that they 
ose their specific odor and acquire an 
odor and properties resembling that of 
common oil of turpentine. This oxi- 
dizing action, however, is accompa- 
nied by a development of ozone, and it 
is the latter which bleaches the corks. 
This development of ozone is made use 
of for disinfection. For instance, if a 
spray of oil of turpentine, oil of eu- 
calyptus, etc., be discharged into a 
room with free access of sunlight, 
enough ozone is generated to purify 
the air by oxidizing all suspended 
foreign substance that can combine 
with oxygen, and the air will become 
as fresh and invigorating as that met 
with in a pine forest. 

When the cork of an oil of bergamot 
bottle shows signs of being bleached, 
it is high time to examine the condi- 
tion of the oil. It will then probably 
be on the road to destruction. 


No. 1,592.—Excipient for Cinchon- 
idine Pills (I.) 

In our opinion, a very good? excip- 
ient for sulphate of cinchonidine is a 
mixture of glycerin and wheat-flour 
(5 to 1 or 3 to 1, or even less), heated 
together, with constant stirring, at a 
temperature of 240° F., as proposed by 
Martindale. Or else, the officinal mu- 
cilage of tragacanth -may be used. 
Glucose also is a suitable excipient. 


No. 1,593.— Prescription Query (J. 
W. #H.). 

Weare asked whether the term 
‘‘No.” in the direction appended to 
the following prescription 1s correct. 


B Quinine Sulph. ........... gr. v. 
Pulv. Ipecac. et Opii........gr. v. 
ROC RUGS... oss css s'de er, xx. 


M. Fiant chartulz No. v. dividenda. 


The abbreviated word ‘‘ No.” stands 
for the Latin ablative nwmero, mean- 
ing here *‘by number” or ‘‘in num- 
ber.” This ablative numero is in such 
cases redundant, but is by no means 
incorrect, being used in connection 
with numerals even in the classic 
—_ (Cicero, Ceesar, Livius, etc.). 

n prescription Latin it is even advis- 
able to use it, since it helps to draw 
special attention to the fact that the 
term expressing the number follows 
immediately after the abbreviated 
word. 

But the sentence is incorrect other- 
wise. The passive participle ‘‘ divi- 
dendus, a, um,” means ‘‘one who 
must be divided,” stands outside of the 
construction. The correct wording 
would be: Fiat pulvis, in chartulas 
quinque (or ‘‘in chartulas v.,” or ‘‘in 
chartulas numero ‘(No. v.) dividen- 
dus.” = There shall be made [fiat] a 
powder [pulvis] to be divided |divi- 
dendus] into five powders [in chartalus 
quinque}. 

The same correspondent sends us a 
clipping from a medical journal* in 
which the following prescription ap- 
pears: 

BT An. Atop. ..... .. .-5-s Mi. 

Liq. Ammon, Anisat........ TLXv. 
ONC, cece ane cesses scene Zi. 

M. 6ta vel 4td hora. 

And he is in doubt asto what the 
physician really meant by the direc- 
tions. ; 

In our opinion, there is no doubt at 
all that the meaning is: ‘‘ every 6 or 4 
hours,” which would have n in 
better Latin ‘‘ Seata quaque vel quarta 
quaque hora.” 


No. 1,594.—Preserving Eggs (E. C. 


die 

Among the recipes recommended 
for this purpose, the following are said 
to be reliable: 





* J. Milner Forthergill, in N. Y. Med. Record. 
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1. Pack the eggs, which must be 
a sound and fresh,in powdered 

rax, orin a mixture of borax and 
powdered willow charcoal,made in the 
Lee omg of one part of the former 
to three parts of the latter. 

2. Slake 41b. of lime with water, add 
add 4 lb. of common salt and 4 lb. of 
sugar and enough water to make 3 
gallons. Into this liquid introduce 
the eggs, taking care that they are 
kept submerged. 

3. Coat the eggs with melted par- 
affin or with a solution of shellac in 
borax. 

4. Pack the eggs into clean sand, 
in a tight vessel, and pour upon them 
a solution of common salt, containing 
4 oz. to the gallon, which has been 
saturated with chloroform. Care 
must be taken that the chloroform 
held in solution do not evaporate. 
Should it do so, the saline solution 
should be drawn off from time to time 
at the bottom, re-saturated with chlo- 
roform, and again poured on. 


No. 1,595.—Prescription Difficulty 
F 


. &.). 

This subscriber is in the habit of 
preparing a mixture containing syrup 
of tar, syrup of benzoin, fluid extract 
of squill, and spirit of nitrous ether. 
He says that in a short time after be- 
ing made it deposits some fiaskes, 
even if the fluid extract squill is not 
added. 

Regarding the difficulty encountered, 
we would say that it would be neces- 
sary for us to know exactly the pro- 
portions of the ingredients, as well as 
the exact methods by which the two 
Ly are prepared, before being 
able to answer the question intelli- 
gently. 


No. 1,596.-—Solution of Santonin 
. C. G.). 
We are asked to state how a clear 


solution can be made from the follow- 
ing mixture: 


Parts. 

Bi ANGOMIN foisis ss5'e5i5 be csi ec sieve ds 3 

OG BACAR» « «554 60 '6 5:6: 010's;0'si00 « + 

Ext. Spigel. et Senn. Fl....... 24 

AG, AEA IG 60 0:0:00j0:0'0 sipieigeoe.ss 

RB MAMANIN sh «6.05050 105)6'5 4 Ka.0e}6)01010 100 

MIRO snares Casisispuaus, seca 12 

NMED cGic- as cas wisa.s see noi~iasyes 148 


If santonin is to be used for killing in- 
testinal worms, it should be adminis- 
tered in such a way that it will arrive 
unabsorbed in the intestines. When it 
is insolution, itis very unlikely toreach 
the place where it is wanted, and will 
not be likely to exert any effects, lo- 
cally, upon the worms. Santonin is, 
however, sometimes used as a remedy 
in renal calculi and other diseases. In 
such cases it is quite proper to give it 
in solution, for which purpose the 
most suitable form is the santoninate 
of sodium (see U. 8. Pharm.). 

In the above prescription, if the san- 
tonin be boiled with the water and the 
bicarbonate of sodium, the former will 
be gradually dissolved, and the santo- 
ninate will result. The change may 
be brought about more rapidly by sub- 
stitutine caustic soda (for every 10 

arts of santonin, 12.2 parts of anhy- 
rous soda) in place of the bicarbo- 
nate. 

It is inadmissible, however, to do 
this without consulting the physician. 
The latter may for a special purpose 
desire to administer the santonin wn- 
dissolved, so that it may eventually 
reach the intestinal worms, to whom 
the dose will be fatal. 


No. 1,597.—Rotary Pill-Machine 


(B.). 
poumpaenent to Query 1,570 con- 
tained in our last number.) In our 
answer to the query of our corre- 
spondent concerning manufacturers 
of Rotary Pill-Machines, we stated 
that we did not know of any one in the 
United States. We are, however, in- 
formed by Mr. A. H. Wirz, of 913-917 
Cherry street, Philadelphia, who 
makes all kinds of superior pill ma- 





chines as aspecialty, that he also man- 
ufactures machines such as our corre- 
spondent inquires about. 

See also our advertising pages. 


No. 1,598.—Compound Fluid Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla for Syrup (W.). 

The U. S. Ph. directs to make the 
syrup from a previously prepared 
tincture which is to be deprived of 
resinous substances by dilution with 
water and filtration. Among the in- 
gredients is guaiacum wood, of which 
nothing probably will enter the final 
ae and which might just as well 

ave been omitted. A fluid extract, 
that will keep, and may be mixed 
with syrup, can be made as follows, 
the drugs being in powder as directed 
by the U. S.. Ph. 





Sarsaparilla............ 150 parts. 
Guaiacum Wood....... 0 
RIO MORE ccs 8 sb cle oe ror 
Glycyrrhiza............ iS ala 
OMS so hl Soules eis 
Sassafras........ areca tts G 
AMUSO; :. 0) Fed 680 SE Re 6 « 
Gaultheria............. es 
os) A eA 50.“ 
Diluted alcohol......... q. 8 
WORTED oc scents, vette se q. 8 
DOMES 66s hss 250 parts. 


Moisten the mixed powders with a 
mixture of 50 parts of glycerin and 500 
parts of diluted alcohol, and percolate 
in the usual manner until 600 parts of 
percolate are obtained, using enough 
diluted alcohol to complete the vol- 
ume. Evaporate the percolate to 250 
parts, add 100 parts of water, set aside 
for twenty-four hours, and_ filter. 
Then evaporate again to 200 parts, 
add 50 parts of alcohol, and, if neces- 
sary, filter again. 

On a large scale, this preparation 
may be made by repercolation. The 
menstruum having been properly pre- 
pared, in the first operation, 200 parts 
are collected as finished product. This 
is not quite exact, but it is necessary 
to obtain in the first and next few suc- 
ceeding operations such a reserve as 
will gradually enable us, with each 
subsequent operation, to obtain a more 
and more uniform product. After 
about six operations, this point will 
have been attained. To repeat, in the 
first operation 200 parts of so-called 
‘‘ fluid extract ” are obtained, and may 
be used for purposes where accuracy 
is not needed. Next 250 more parts 
are displaced as reserve, and the resi- 
due exhausted with more of the same 
menstruum to obtain a second reserve. 

In the next operation, the powders 
are moistened and treated first with 
the reserve, and gradually the second 
reserve is poured on, until 225 parts of 
‘‘Fluid Extract” are obtained. By 
means of the balance of the second 
reserve and of more new menstruum, 
we again obtain a Reserve and Second 
Reserve. In the next operation, con- 
ducted in a similar manner, we collect 
250 parts of ‘‘ Fluid Extract,” and con- 
tinue to do so thereafter. 

This is not a ‘‘ Fluid Extract” in 
the usual sense of the word, as it does 
not represent minim for grain. To 
make the syrup, mix the Comp. Fluid 
Extract, 1 part, and syrup, 3 parts. 


No. 1,599.—Soluble Tolu (W.). 

It is not possible to make a ‘‘ Fluid 
Extract” of Tolu, as you call it, so 
that it shall be miscible to-a clear li- 
quid with syrup or water. The best 
plan to make a “Soluble Tolu” is 
probably that proposed by Rother (see 
our last number, page 179). Compare 
also February number, page 26. 


No. 1,600.—Red Color for Show- 
Bottles (A. M.). 

Try the following: Mix 3 drachms 
of cudbear with one gallon of water, 
and add 4 fl. oz. of nitric acid. Let 
stand forty-eight hours and filter. _ 

By adding more water a lighter tint 
may be produced 





Information Wanted. 


WE have received several queries, 
which we request those of our readers 
who may be specially familiar with 
the subjects to answer. 

1. Wanted a formula for ‘ Tincture 
of Pepper;” also one for ‘‘ Alcoholic 
(sic) Solution of Starch,” such as are 
used by rectifiers [should it not read 
‘“compounders?”’] of liquors. 

. How are compressed lozenges 
made, and who manufactures appara- 
tus for making them? (Compare above, 
answer to query 1,581, where a new 
apparatus for making compressed pills 
is mentioned, which may perhaps be 
made applicable for lozenges). 

3. Composition of ‘‘ Edwards’ Tar, 
Wild Cherry, and Naphtha Cough 
ay 

4. Composition of 8. 8. 8. Vegetable 
Blood Purifier put up in Atlanta, Ga. 

5. Is any oxalic acid made from 
saw-dust in the U. §S., and if so, 
where? 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-third annual session of 
this association was opened in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the 8th of Sept. by 
President Ingalls, and addresses of wel- 
come were made by Mr. G. H. Ander- 
son, of the Board of Trade, and Mr. G. 
Kelly, the Local Secretary. The re- 
mainder of the first session was mainly 
occupied with routine business, votes 
of thanks, and reports of delegates, 
officers, and committees, and a tele- 
gram of greeting was directed to be 
sent to the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, then in session in Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Sheppard, of Boston, providing for the 
following change in the by-laws:— 
Chap. 9, Sec. 7, inserting the word 
State before the word association, so as 
to limit the nominating committee to 
delegates from colleges of pharmacy, 
and State pharmaceutical associations, 
together with five members at large to 
be appointed by the Chair. This 
change was adopted at a.subsequent 
session. 

At the second session, additional rou- 
tine business was transacted, viz.: 
The minutes of the Council were read 
and approved. The Finance Com- 
mittee reported $4,278.79 in the trea- 
sury, $3,000 invested to the credit of 
special funds, and about $1,000 to be 
collected for arrears of dues. 

In the minutes of the Council it was 
shown that the membership had been 
increased by 40 new members, and 3 
reinstatements during the preceding 
year, and at the date of the report 
numbered 1,324, allowing for a loss 
of 96; 22 by death, 7 by resignation, 
and 67 dropped for non-payment of 
dues. 

The Committee on the Drug Market 
reported a quiet retail business durin 
the past year, which was attributec 
to an excessive proportion of retail 
stores, and an increasing sale of pro- 
prietary goods in — stores and 
groceries. The colleges were said to 
be creating more doctors and pharma- 
cists than the needs of the population 
require, and the influence of physi- 
cians in encouraging the use of secret 
remedies was severely censured. As 
a rule, the prices of drugs have been 
lower during the year than formerly. 
The committee also remarked the want. 
of interest manifested by pharmacists 
generally, in attempts to secure a re- 
peal of the tax on alcobol. In the 
course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, a member from San Francisco 
created a sensation by his statement, 
that the practice was quite extensive 
in that city of paying a percentage to 
physicians on their prescriptions, 
amounting, in some instances, to sixty 
per cent, 
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The Committee on Legislation re- 
ported that an attempt to secure the 
passage of a law making hospital 
stewards of the Army and Navy com- 
missioned officers had failed. aine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


and Kansas have — laws govern- | 


ing the practice of pharmacy. : 

The Committee on Proprietary Medi- 
cines presented a long report, in the 
course of which was a draft to be used 
in forming State laws to regulate the 
sale of these articles. The following 
resolution, also embraced in the report, 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate 
opinion of this Association that the 
labels of mg cep A medicines ought 
to carry the names and proportions of 
the ingredients. : 

Among the important transactions 
at the morning session on the third 
day was the adoption of a resolution 
increasing the salary of the Secretary 
from $500 to $750, and the receipt of a 
congratulatory telegram from the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference. 

At the morning session on the 
fourth day, Sept. 1st, 1886, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., were adopted as the time 
and place for the next meeting. A 
resolution was adopted prohibiting the 
entertainment committee from inter- 
fering with the business sessions in the 
morning and afternoon of the second 
and third day of the et 

It was voted to adopt the New York 
and Brooklyn Formulary, and to pub- 
lish it in the proceedings and sepa- 
rately. ; 

The following recommendations, 
made in the course of the President’s 
address, were approved by the special 
committee thereon and adopted, viz. : 

“That employers shall exercise un- 
remitting care in choosing the mate- 
rial for the future pharmacist, by 
thoroughly examining each applicant, 
who desires to enter the drug business, 
in the branches of an English educa- 
tion. This examination should at least 
embrace arithmetic as far as propor- 
tion, orthography, grammar, English 
composition, geography, and Ameri- 
can wer & 

‘« That the proper test of fitness of a 
candidate for the license of a State ex- 
amining board is the State examina- 
tion.” 

The recommendation that the ini- 
tiation fee be abolished was not ap- 
proved, but the suggestion by the 
committee, that in its stead the fee be 
merged in the life-membership fund 
and set aside to form the nucleus of a 
permanent fund, was adopted. 

The constitution was also amended 
so as to require the investment of the 
initiation fees and life-membership 
fees in United States securities. 

The officers and committees chosen 
were as follows: 


OFFICERS. 


President, J. Roberts, Baltimore; 
Vice-Presidents, A. H. Hollister, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; A. B. Prescott, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; J. S. Evans, Westchester, 
Pa.; Permanent Secretary, J. M. 
Maisch, Philadelphia; Treasurer, C. 
A. Tufts, Dover, N. H.; Local Secre- 
tary, William B. Branding, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


COMMITTEES. 


Drug Market, A. H. Jones, Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; E. W. Cutler, Boston, Mass. ; 
i. H. Kline, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. 
G. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo.; L. Lehn, 
New York. Progress of Pharmacy, 
C. L. Diehl, Louisville, Ky.; Council, 
S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston. Mass. ; W. 
Saunders, Ontario, Can.; A. E. Ebert, 
Chicago, Ill. Papers and Queries, J. 
U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. W. 
Bartlett, Boston, Mass.; V. Coblentz, 
Springfield, Ohio. Prize Essays, C. 
L. Diehl, om y mmacaal ti rage 
Ky.; O. Oldberg, Chicago, Ill. i8- 
lation, J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, 





Pa.; 8. A. D. maven, Boston, Mass. ; 
E. Bocking, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Delegates to the National Wholesale 
Drug Associution, C. A. Heinitsh, 
Lancaster, Pa.; C. Senert, Baltimore, 


| Md.; J. T. Shinn and C. Bullock, Phi- 


ladelphia, Pa.; J. L. Lemberger, Leb- 
anon Pa. 

The following special committees 
were appointed during the sessions: 
President's Address, G. F. H. Markoe, 
Boston, Mass.; O. Oldberg, Chicago, 
lll.; J. P. Remington, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Exhibits, C. G. Stone, Detroit, 
Mich.; A. Robbins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
F. T. Whiting, Barrington, Mass.; A. 
Meinger, Cincinnati, Ohio; K. Sim- 
mons, St. Paul, Minn. Time and Place 
of Meeting, W.S. Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 8. A. D. Sheppard, Bos- 
| Mass. ;G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis, 

nd. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
the substance of a number of the scien- 
tific papers presented during the meet- 
ings. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Although this feature of the meet- 
ings of the association has always 
been remarkably attractive, this one 
was unusually so. The reception at 
the Monongahela House was largely 
attended. The exhibition by the Iron 
City Microscopical Society, which fol- 
lowed immediately after, was provid- 
ed with alarge number of microscopes 
and a great variety of objects of pop- 
ular interest. Composite photographs, 
by the method proposed by Galton, of 
England, were also shown, one being 
made up of sixteen portraits of ex- 
presidents of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and the other from some portraits of 
criminals. 

A concert of remarkable excellence, 
followed by a ball, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

On Thursday evening a supper was 
given at the Monongahela House, 
which was enlivened with speeches by 
the President elect, Mr. Roberts, Dr. 
J. McCann, Rev. W. J. Reid, W. D. 
Moon, Esq., Mr. C. Harrison, of the 
Commercial Gazette, Hon. J.S. Dravo, 
ex-President Ingalls, Dr. Menninger, 
of Brooklyn, President E. A. Sayre, of 
the N.R.D.A., Mr. 8: A. D. Sheppard, 
and others. 

Among the outside attractions were 
visits to the Edgar Thompson Steel 
Works, to glass and cork factories, 
the Natrona Soda Works, etc. 


EXHIBITS. 


NEw YorK houses were represented 
by McKesson & RopsBins, who show- 
ed avery extensive line of beautiful 
goods of all kinds, both crude and 
manufactured. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & 
Co.exhibited pharmaceutical products, 
special attention being called to con- 
centrated spirit of nitrous ether, bisul- 
phate of quinine, and muriate of co- 
caine; their scale preparations, coated 
75 and fluid extracts were also nota- 

le. THEODORE RICKSECKER’S perfumes 
were remarkable for their quality as 
well as the choice manner in which 
they were put up. LAZELL, DALLEY & 
Co. were also exhibitors of fine per- 
fumes, and made a most attractive dis- 
play. Youne, Lapp & CorFrin showed 
the Lundborg’s perfumesin well-known 
shapes and variety. THE CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING Co. exhibited ‘‘ Vase- 
line;” SEraBuRY & JOHNSON, surgical 
dressings and plasters; A. Ga@TTING 
& Co., triple-extracts and perfumes; 
A. Major, cement; and THE SMITH & 
SHaw EveEctric Co., appliances pecu- 
liar to their line of business. TARRANT 
& Co. were.on hand with a general as- 
sortment of drugs as well as essential 
oils and other specialties. NEIDLIN- 
GER BROTHERS, powder folders. 

PHILADELPHIA was very largely rep- 
resented. Powrrs & WEIGHTMAN 
showed rare and valuable products in 
profusion, W. R. WARNER & Co. had, 





besides their famous pill-coatings, salts 
for extempore manufacture of mineral 
waters, and fluid extracts, elixirs, etc. 
SmitH, Kune & Co. were also exhibi- 
tors of fluid extracts. J. WYETH & 
Bro. showed their specialties in com- 
pressed pills, elixirs, fluid extracts, 
menthol, etc. R.M. Sommers exhibit- 
ed an apparatus for compressing pills, 
tablets, troches, granules, etc. ; ROBERT 
SHOEMAKER & Co. showed crude drugs 
of choice grades; WiLEY & Harris, 
pills galore; TuRNER & WAYNE, drug- 
gists’ sundries; GILLAM’s SoNs, paper 
tops for corks and labels in great vari- 
ety; W. B. Burk & Co., cork, sponge, 
and chamois; LoNDER & HILL, chamois 
and sponge, a specimen of the latter 
measuring somewhere about a yard 
across. WHITALL, Tatum & Co. had 
a great display of glassware, and 
ROSENGARTEN & Son showed fine phar- 
maceutical chemicals; E. F. Hovuau- 
TON & Co., petrolates; VAIL Bros., 
‘* ideal” tooth powder. 

PITTsBURG dealers took advantage of 
the opportunity to do themselves cred- 
it. ARMSTRONG Bros. & Co. exhibited 
corks; HartJE Bros., twine, paper, 
etc.; C. F. WELLS & Co., painters’ 
supplies; J. L. Dawgs’ Sons & Co., 
labels and shelf ware; Hunt & CLAPP, 
chemical apparatus; G. IRWIN, wines; 
and§.8. Marvin & Co., nursery biscuit. 

BALTIMORE was represented by Vo- 
GELER, Son & Co. with perfumes; H. 
F. MILLER, with seamless tinware, and 
BURROUGH BROS. MANUFACTURING Co., 
with extracts. 

MASSACHUSETTS had few exhibits, 
comparatively. THE NaTIONAL PLas- 
TER Co., of Lowell, had some beauti- 
ful examples of their workmanship. 
The Sparrow mixer, of B. F. Sparrow, 
of Boston, was there. 

St. Louis had but one notable exhib- 
it, 7. e., that of the MALLINCKRODT 
CHEMICAL WORKS, but that was of the 
finest character and attracted much 
attention. 

OHIO was represented by W.S. MER- 
RELL & Co., of Cincinnati, with their 
special extracts from the fresh plant 
and other pharmaceutical products 
largely in use among eclectic practi- 
tioners. G. F. Burton, of Springfield, 
showed an improved percolator. 

N. V. RANDOLPH, of Richmond, Va., 
had a display of the paper boxes for 
which the house is so famous; and the 
BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) OIL REFINING Co. 
had a great variety of things made 
from petroleum. 

JAMES S. Kirk & Co., of Chicago, 
— and perfumes. 

e menthol produced by Mr. A. M. 
Topp, of Nottawa, Mich., was much 
admired ; and A. B. STEVENS, of Detroit, 
Mich., showed scale-opium. 

The association decided at this meet- 
ing that in future it would not take 
charge of an exhibition. 
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CHOLERA: Its Origin, History, Causa- 
tion, Symptoms,.Lesions, Prevention, 
and Treatment. By ALFRED STILLE, 
M.D., LL.D., etc. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1885, pp. 164, 8vo. 

THERE are few diseases with which 
the human race is afflicted about which 
so much has been written as cholera. 
The titles of the books and papers 
alone would make a large volume. 
With each epidemic new theories are 
advanced and old ones re-argued, and, 
after all, our knowledge of cholera has 
not been increased in proportion. 
When an epidemic is threatened, how- 
ever, it is useful to have a good and 
fresh resumé of the most reliable in- 
formation respecting the disease; and 
such a one may be found in the little 
book here noticed. The writer is well 
known as one of the most conservative 
of the day, and his long familiarity 
with the province of therapeutics 
makes his writings on this subject es- 
pecially practical. 




















